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HE struggle between the United States Steel Corporation 
and the labor leaders looks less formidable the longer it 
continues. It is not many years since such a contest 
would have been made to involve many thousands of men, 
having no interest in steel manufacture, but coerced into sup- 
porting a cause entirely indifferent to them by union terrorism. 
Now, things are changed. The “sympathetic strike” is not 
only unpopular among workingmen, but is absolutely forbidden 
by the rules of many of the most powerful unions; and the 
man who could threaten effectively to ‘ stop every wheel” on 
a great railroad unless a certain number of shares of stock 
were immediately made over to him has been succeeded by one 
who has to disguise himself with false whiskers and labor in- 
dividually with the “ toilers” to induce them to listen to his 
commands. So far as present prospects are concerned, the end 
of the “struggle” seems likely to be that, instead of forcing 
the “ unionizing” of the sheet-steel mills which are now free, 
some, if not all, of the present union mills will be declared 
open. It is interesting to observe that the attempt, made in 
true union style, to throw thirty thousand coal-miners out of 
work by ordering a strike of the nine hundred firemen who 
feed the boilers of the pumping and hoisting engines, was 
promptly suppressed by the miners themselves, who notified 
the firemen that the boilers would be fed, whether the firemen 
struck or not. As the only object in striking was to distress 
the miners, and add confusion in the coal region to that in the 
iron district, the firemen concluded that, under the circum- 
stances, they might as well stay in their places. 


T seems tolerably certain that prices of structural iron, as 
well as of glass, paints and many other materials used in 
building, will be lower before many months, either through 

the reduction of duties on them, and the consequent admission 
of competing foreign goods to our markets, or by the imposi- 
tion of prohibitory duties in foreign countries upon goods im- 
ported from the United States, with the result of throwing a 
large surplus of goods back on the home market. Independent 
of any theories as to whether it is desirable to continue longer 
the use of the public force to enable the manufacturers of pro- 
tected materials to extort enormous profits from their helpless 
American customers, the simple fact that the exports of the 
United States are now about five hundred million dollars a year 
greater than the imports, or, in other words, that the English, 
French, Germans and Italians, instead of exchanging on even 
terms their labor for ours, are obliged to raise, on an average, 
from twenty to thirty dollars a year per family, in cash, in ad- 
dition to their labor, to buy from the Americans the flour and 
pork and cotton that they need for food and clothing, at the 
very time that American competition in manufactured goods is 
robbing them of the means of earning a living, is sufficient to 
make it tolerably certain that attempts at defensive retaliation 
will not be long delayed, unless they are forestalled"by wisdom 
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and moderation on the part of the Administration and of Con- 
gress. Fortunately, there are evidences that the country will 
not look in vain for this wisdom and moderation. The Presi- 
dent, who possesses that rarest and greatest of all virtues in a 
person in high offce, a willingness to appear inconsistent if he 
is satisfied that the public g good will be promoted by a change 
in policy, is said to think “that high protection has done its 
work, and that other considerations are now entitled to a hear- 
ing; while some of the best and ablest leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in Congress not only hold similar views, but are 
engaged in studying definite plans for the relief of American 
consumers, as well as for averting the violent measures of self- 
defence which present conditions seem likely to force upon 
Europe. It seems to be agreed that, in any case, the first 
object of tariff modifications, either here or abroad, will be 
manufactured iron. Whether the next will be coal, glass, 
woollen manufactures, silks or other goods it is impossible to 
guess; but if the process of tariff revision is once begun, it is 
not likely to be soon terminated. 
‘Vy CONTROVERSY, of a kind which is becoming more 
H common every day, is before the Wisconsin courts. A 
large building, occupied in part by a department-store, 
with a large stock of goods, was so weakened, as is supposed, 
by the removal of partitions, that it fell; and, in consequence 
of its fall, the ruins took fire, the fire and the collapse together 
causing a loss of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
policies of insurance on the building provided, as do most poli- 
cies, that indemnity should be paid only for losses caused by 
fire; and, as, if there had been no collapse, there would have 
been no fire, the insurers claim that the loss was entirely due 
to causes not covered by the policies. ‘The owners take a 
different view of the matter, and have sued the insurers for 
indemnity. It is not often that the question of indemnity 
for loss caused by the fall of a building, and consequent fire, 
comes so clearly before a court, without complications in the 
nature of uncertainty whether the fire or the collapse came 
first, and the decision will be awaited with great interest. In 
the meantime, a suit, under circumstances almost precisely 
similar, has been entered in the Pennsylvania courts, the sub- 
ject of the dispute being the insurance on a building in Pitts- 
burgh, which fell, and afterwards took fire, the contention of 
the underwriters bei sing that the collapse began ten hours before 
fire was discovered in the building. 
J HE agitation for free public baths ‘dl laundries has been 
I revived in New York, with the support of some prominent 
members of the city government, and of many newspapers. 
Several public bathing establishments already exist in the city, 
but others are wanted, and apparently, badly wanted, the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings being reported to have said that, 
in his opinion, public baths were as necessary as schools, and 
more so than libraries. Whether he considers free laundries 
of equal importance is not mentioned. If the people of New 
York were obliged to choose between education and going un- 
washed, we should be inclined to agree with Commissioner 
Kearny ; but, even under present conditions, it is quite possi- 
ble in New York for cleanliness to be combined with going to 
school, even in the case of very poor people; and it is by no 
means certain that either public baths or public laundries are 
an unmixed blessing to the people who use them. On the 
contrary, public laundries in Europe have been strongly con- 
demned by the best friends of the poor, as affording an almost 
irresistible temptation to women to collect in them and gossip, 
under pretence of using them, leaving their little children 
neglected at home; and public baths, while less open to ob- 
jection, are certainly inferior in moral and physical value to 
private baths at home. So far as children are concerned, it is 
always possible to provide baths in the public schools, and, 
what is of still more importance, to see that they are used; 
and, under the protection of their teachers, the children can be 
regularly purified, externally and internally, and trained to 
habits of cleanliness, without any of the dangers incident to the 
use of public baths by the young. After a family has thus 
been taught the benefit and pleasure of washing, a pail of water 
heated on the stove, with a piece of soap and an old rag, are 
all that is required to continue the habit, and there are, or 
should be, few tenements where these cannot be found. 
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TOT long ago, passing through a very poor and crowded 
N district of Boston, inhabited almost exclusively by Italians 
and Russian Jews, we saw what seemed to us an interest- 
ing illustration of the influence of the establishment of school- 
baths, which were fitted up in the school-house of the district 
some three years ago. As it was vacation-time, the school- 
baths were not available, but some dozen children, who found 
their bare feet and legs in a condition which did not seem to 
them presentable, were standing on the sidewalk while a little 
Italian girl, with the sweetness and patience characteristic of 
the race, tugged pail after pail of water from a neighboring 
tenement-house, and poured it over the offending members, 
until they were satisfactorily washed. None of the children 
were old enough to be sent alone to a public bath, but they had 
already learned the use of water, and can be trusted, when 
they grow older, to keep themselves reasonably clean in their 
own homes, without being exposed to the dangers and tempta- 
tions of public bath-houses. 





[HE Boston Transcript objects to our suggestion of a week 
y or two ago, that any rich man, with two million dollars to 
give away, could confer a greater benefit with it, or the 
income of it, by buying American pictures than by presenting 
it to the American Fine-Art Federation, for the purpose of 
erecting a building for its “administrative offices,” on the 
ground that the course which we propose would be equivalent 
to “subsidizing ” art, and that the effect of this artificial stimu- 
lation would be to increase the supply beyond the demands of 
the market, as in the case of “ other lines of business artificially 
stimulated.” In place of this, the 7'ranscript thinks that art and 
artists should be left to await “the normal growth of taste,” 
and says that “The more completely art rests upon a purely 
commercial basis, as in Paris, the better for art and artists.” 





E must confess that we do not see why the purchase of 
good pictures, by people able to pay for them, should be 
regarded as an A cin ah stimulus to art, and we so fully 

agree with the 7ranscript that the conditions existing in Paris 
are better adapted, on the whole, than those existing anywhere 
else for the encouragement and development of art and artists 
that the intention of our article was to propose a course which 
might lead to the formation of such conditions. Although it 
is true that art, in Paris, rests upon a purely commercial basis, 
artists being obliged to take for their works what they are 
worth in open market, instead of receiving more than they 
are worth under pretext of subsidy or bounty, this does not 
alter the fact that the painter who produces a good picture in 
Paris is much surer of a customer for it than he is here; while 
the Government is always ready to purchase any work of sur- 
passing merit, and, by such purchase, to establish the reputa- 
tion and fortune of the artist. Although the Government 
usually pays less for a picture than it could be sold for to 
private parties, so that its transactions have nothing of subsidy 
or “artificial stimulus” about them, the artists are very ready 
to accept the terms offered, on account of the distinction which 
the purchase gives them. 


VERY student of the history of art knows that a wealthy 
kK and discerning patron has always been an essential element 

in the development of every great school of painting or 
sculpture. If it had not been for the popes, Raphael would 
probably never have been more than a respectable portrait- 
painter, and some king, or municipality, or ecclesiastical or 
temporal magnate has always had to lead the way in confirm- 
ing the reputation, and encouraging the ambition, of artists who 
have shown evidences of talent. In Paris, this part of en- 
lightened and conspicuous patron of the arts is taken by the 
Government, and, as it is, for the present, useless to expect 
any of our Federal, State or municipal authorities to assume 
similar functions with the discernment which is essential to 
their successful exercise, it seems to us that some very rich 
man, one, for instance, of the sort that is likely to be able and 
willing to give two million dollars toward a building for the 
administrative offices of a small clique of artists, would, in this 
country, be a good substitute for them. Of course, we should 
not wish to see such a man “subsidizing” art by buying pict- 
ures and gtatues indiscriminately. Congress has already made 
itself and the country sufficiently ridiculous in that way, and it 
is for the very reason that States and municipalities could not 
now be trusted to choose judiciously that it seems to us that 
the most effective and influential patronage of the arts in this 


country can, for the present, be exercised by private person 
Undoubtedly, they would desire to be guided in their choic: 
just as the French Government avoids purchasing for th 
Luxembourg or the Louvre anything which has not been, fi 
several months, at least, subjected to public criticism; but, i 
the absence of any general exhibition of American pictures, t! 
best of the dealers might well be employed to bring to the atte) 
tion of their principals the most deserving works, as they a; 
peared, and Mr. Marquand, or Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Clark, « 
any one of several others that might be named, could safely | 
trusted to make the final selection. It is true, as the Zranseri) 
says, that artists of talent already earn a living in this country 
but it is, in most cases, by doing work in black-and-white, o 
by turning out pictures in a vein which they have found to b 
successful, at a sacrifice, perhaps, of what they feel to be thei 
highest possibilities. Even so clever and conscientious a mai 
as the late William M. Hunt is reported to have told a pupi 
that it was a waste of time to trouble himself with delicacies 0! 
form and color which no one else would ever notice; yet in 
such refinements of form and color lie the real greatness of art. 
Many artists in this country, more, as we believe, in this coun- 
try than in any other, possess the mental endowments which, 
with skill in execution to serve them, are capable of the highest 
attainment which has ever been reached in painting and sculpt- 
ure. No one feels more strongly than they that drawing for 
the magazines and comic journals, or painting eternal forest 
scenes, or apple-orchards in blossom, while they may secure 
for them “a good, fair living,” is unsatisfactory to their best 
aspirations; yet they fear to devote the necessary time and 
effort to work which, as they have good reason to believe, no 
oue in this country will comprehend. Some of them have taken 
up their residence in Paris, where they find appreciation and 
reward, but it is time that similar appreciation and reward 
should be available in this country, and it seems to us that, in 
some such way as we suggest, not only can the ablest of our 
artists be encouraged to do the best work that they are capable 
of, but rich men who like pictures can be saved from the im- 
positions from which the less-instructed ones are apt to suffer, 
while those of educated taste can form around themselves col- 
lections of works which, before many years, should bear com- 
parison with the best of the French pictures which American 
connoisseurs, with reason, prize so highly. 





HE Engineering News has sent experts to study into the 

causes of the settlement of the Brooklyn suspension bridge, 

and publishes an interesting report of their findings. It 
is agreed that the trouble was due to the breaking of the sus- 
pension-rods, but the cause of the breaking of the rods was not 
so obvious. It seems, however, that the rods were furnished 
with hinges, so that they would swing laterally to accommodate 
themselves to the expansion and contraction of the bridge, and 
that these hinges, which, apparently, have not been oiled for 
years, had rusted fast, so that the expansion of the bridge 
brought a severe bending-strain on the rods. As, in addition 
to this, the rods themselves were badly rusted, it is not strange 
that, in the course of time, some of them should have given 
way. As the experts say, the actual failure was not important, 
and was readily remedied; but it indicates a state of affairs 
which may have serious consequences ; for, if half a dozen of 
the suspension-rods have already failed in consequence of con- 
ditions which are, presumably, common to all of them, it is fair 
to infer that the continued influence of the same conditions 
may, later, produce the rupture of others; and the possible 
failure of a large number at once, under an unusual strain, 
might have deplorable consequences. 





LTHOUGH New York is, in many respects, the least 
A American of American cities, it possesses citizens who are 

disposed, while there is yet time, to preserve the historical 
sites which still remain. ‘The most interesting among these is, 
perhaps, the so-called “Grange,” the residence of Alexander 
Hamilton, which, with its beautiful old trees, forms a little 
park in the upper portion of the city. ‘The Grange has already 
been repeatedly plotted into city-lots, and a part of it, if we 
are not mistaken, has been sold and built upon, but what is 
left is well worth saving. The Jumel Mansion, a conspicuous 
old house, with a long list of historical associations, has already 
been purchased by the city, and it may be hoped that others 
will be acquired in time to preserve for future generations a 
suggestion of the beauty which once characterized the estates 
into which the upper part of Manhattan Island was divided. 
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VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION.! —IL. 


{ o- best part of my life and energy having been expended in 
| attempts to make the fan understood and appreciated, as well as 

to make it a practical and harmonious element of heating and 
entilating apparatus, a favorable opportunity to develop and apply 
he aspirating-chimney had never offered itself. Yet a superficial 
onsideration is sufficient to enforce conviction that in some cases it 
s the best power to use. 

The four-room school-house in question happened to be about the 
mallest example that I had been called upon to deal with, and for 
he first time in my experience since I definitively abandoned the 
himney and took up mechanical draught as the best instrument of 
ventilation, I had a case where the chimney seemed the more proper 
nstrument of the two. In my investigation of this particular ex- 
imple, being without a qualifying practical experience of the method 
and the details of application, it was natural to turn to the text-books 
for enlightenment. Given the volume of air to be moved in a unit 
of time, how could be determined the transverse area of the chimney, 
its height and the quantity of heat required? Much patient reading 
and handling of text-books do not lead to a satisfactory answer to this 
question. ‘The theoretical study of the aspirating-chimney has not 
brought us to any fixed rule for its proportions in practice; it has 
merely sought to account, first, for the cause and rationale of its action, 
according to natural laws, and, second, when it was found that the 
actual result fell far below the indications of theory, to account for 
the deficiency. This branch of the investigation has proved ex- 
tremely difficult, and from the nature of the subject can never be 
reduced to an exact statement or put in the shape of a formula. 
There are too many elements which enter into the question that are 
variables rather than constants, and, while they are necessary to a 
result, are yet beyond the scope of mathematics, and cannot be 
employed in deducing practical rules from theory. This is a ticklish 
business, yet Arthur Morin (Gen., Ingén. Civ., Membre de 1'Institut, 
etc.), attempted to solve the problem in this way in two octavo 
volumes, which taught little that is useful, and led to no practical 
result except to secure a seat for the author in the academy of im- 
mortals, Like many other members of the aristocracy of intellect, 
he was addicted to the mathematical habit to excess, and, in pursuit 

of a chimera of the abstract, got too far out of touch with Nature. 

Although study of the subject has not achieved such a mastery of 

it as to have formulated a complete system of definite and universal 
rules for the guidance of architects and engineers, it has, however, 
by analysis of the phenomena, been able to account for the forces 
consumed in overcoming the several kinds of resistances in a concrete 
case. In the study of an actual chimney at work, it can point out how, 
instead of the generating force yielding a-velocity in the chimney which 
is expressed by the formula V= \/2 qn, it is only about one-fifth of 
this amount, the other four-fifths having been consumed in overcom- 
ing other resistances besides inertia. In the case of a building to be 
ventilated, there are at least two sets of resistances to be accounted 
for as entrance and discharge, also the resistance of passage through 
two heaters and through register-gratings, etc., of friction of ducts, 
flues and the chimney itself, besides the resistance of angles, enlarge- 
ments and contractions and regulating-dampers. ‘To practically as- 
certain their exact value by measurement of these resistances under 
test is a proceeding demanding a great deal of time, aided by much 
special apparatus and the trained skill of the investigator of physical 
phenomena. Yet, when obtained, the results, while explaining the 
items of expenditure of power in that particular case, are not so pro- 
duced and are not so related as to make them available for the basis 
of an exact general formula, although they may have a high value as 
examples in lieu of a precise rule. 

In addition to this knowledge, limited in scope though it be, 

we have also the following rules which are always applicable in 
practice : — 


1. The resistance of flow in a tube is proportional to its length. 
2. The resistance is in the inverse ratio of the diameter. 
3. The resistance increases as the square of the velocity. 


With these controlling principles in mind, the practical man with 
practical work to do can make the best use of existing examples, 
modifying the results of experience by the probable effect of changed 
conditions. It is, after all, less a matter of calculation than of judg- 
ment based upon experience and checked by reference to theory. 
It should not be forgotten that theory is not so much a guide to 
practice as it is the systematic expression of the latter in principles. 
Lheory is, at once, the law and the justification of practice. 

Referring to the case in hand, the four-room school-house, I have 
found nothing better as a guide than the ascertained fact that with 
a difference between the inside and outside temperature of 70 de- 
grees, the average “ naturally ” ventilated building, if the outlets are 
lofty, will show a velocity in rough brick flues not less than 2 feet 
square of 5.5 feet per second, and in large shafts, 8 to 10 feet per 
second. ‘The total head to overcome the resistances and generate 
this velocity is exactly equivalent to that of a water-column 4 of an 
inch high, which, then, is the measure of the total aspirating-force 
and of the sum of the resistances to be overcome in such a case. 
The height of chimney to produce this head at the differences of 
temperature named is 70 feet. 

To effect the ventilation, the whole of this pressure is called for ; 





‘Continued from No. 1335, page 28. 





there is no surplus for long and badly-arranged flues, and all such 
flues must lag perpetually behind. It would seem as if a greater 
pressure, with a free use of throttles or regulating-dampers, to re- 
strict the favored for the benefit of the disadvantaged or overloaded 
flues, would be more sure to lead to a better general result. To 
equalize the flow of air in ducts and flues of unequal lengths is one 
of the most difficult problems in the art of ventilation. In branch- 
flues alone, it is not uncommon to meet with resistances differing 
from each other in the proportion of 1 to 6 or more. Then there 
is to be added the loss of pressure in the main ducts, so that remote 
and long flues are at the greatest disadvantage. It is clear that any 
scientific system must aim to assure the action of these weak flues ; 
the whole design must be based upon it. The horse must be strong 
enough to draw his load up the steepest hills, as well as along the 
level roads. In the case of a boiler, a half inch of water-column is 
not in excess as a measure of the chimney-draught. Here the 
damper is, most of the time, nearly closed and the air-movement 
nicely regulated, as an effect of excessive power under convenient 
restraint. Such a draught is satisfactory for one boiler or a battery 
of boilers, but, if there are scattered furnaces with unequally long 
underground flues to a central chimney, it is customary to make this 
very high and to generate a force of an inch or more of water-gauge, 
with the object of securing such an abundance of power that even 
the friction of the longest flues will be overcome, with a surplus re- 
maining such as will require the additional resistance of a throttling- 
damper to hold it in check. This is simply regular every-day 
practice with chimneys assigned to do the indispensable work of 
sustaining positive draught in the industrial arts. What is the 
practice in ventilation? While no very definite instructions are 
given in the books, it is left to be inferred that sufficient force will 
be generated by a comparatively insignificant expenditure of heat, 
and actual examples show only about one-eighth of that customary 
for chimneys for single boilers, or one-sixteenth of that provided in 
the case of large centralized stacks. The conditions in these two 
cases are analogous, respectively, to ventilating a single room and 
ventilating a many-roomed building. While there should be obvi- 
ously a greater force in the former kind of work, it ought not to be 
so very much greater than in ventilation. 

It may be objected that the cases are not comparable; that it is 
obvious the resistances of fuel, boiler-tubes, etc., are so much greater 
than the resistances to be met with in ventilation that there can be 
no comparison. But the objection is not reasonable, because the 
resistances are, in fact, comparable and similar, although different in 
degree. Moreover, it cannot be controverted that while boiler- 
chimneys work pretty well, aspirating-chimneys are most uncertain, 
and, consequently, do not yield positive results in ventilation. I be- 
lieve their shortcomings have done more to throw discredit upon this 
art than any other thing, and it would appear that their great defect 
has been their weakness. 

It will be observed that I have taken the “ natural” ventilation of 
lofty buildings as sufficiently good without heat in the aspirating- 
shaft when the temperature outside is at zero. As I have stated, 
with a height in the shaft of 70 feet, and an inside temperature of 
70 degrees, the force generated by the greater density of the outside 
over the inside air is measured by the weight of a column of water 
# inch high. This condition is chosen merely because it seems a 
reasonable basis to start from; that is, not to expend any heat what- 
ever when it is extremely cold, except to produce warmth for com- 
fort, especially since with a chimney of not excessive height there 
will be force enough to move the air with the requisite velocity. To 
do this and overcome all resistances, the pressure must not be less 
than that named, which is produced under the conditions without 
further expenditure of heat. But, as the temperature rises out of 
doors, the power of the shaft will become gradually less, because 
less heat will be added to the air to make it agreeable to the occu- 
pants. It follows that the volume of air moved will be less; in other 
words, the “ natural” system gives most air when it takes the most 
heat to warm it, and takes no advantage of air-warmer to begin with 
to provide a greater abundance. 

As to the height of the chimney, that may be a matter somewhat 
difficult to arrange. A liberal height is advantageous for two 
reasons; it assures the necessary force without an excessive ex- 
penditure of fuel, and it avoids the effects of contiguous high build- 
ings. If the case happens to be a very simple one, a building of one 
story with two or three principal rooms, and surroundings not such 
as would interfere, the height may be reduced one-half, or to about 
10 feet. In a project like this, a country school-house, for example, 
the flues would be short and direct; the resistances on their account 
would be slight. But for all buildings offering some complexity of 
plan (and such is the tendency nowadays), or of more than one 
story, the 70-foot height had better be accepted as the normal. 
If it were a building for industrial use, to provide such a high 
chimney would be nothing unusual, and it is reasonable and in ac- 
cord with common sense and good architecture to accept a necessity 
like this, and to employ judgment and taste to give it a harmonious 
place in the design of the structure as an essential part of it. 

Now, regarding the generation and maintenance of the ventilating 
force, and starting from the assumed basis, heat is to be added to 
the air as it enters the shaft pari passu with its rise in temperature 
out of doors above the assumed basis, that is, zero. There can be 
no question about this requirement; it is as certain as anything can 
be. But never yet has any mode been suggested whereby it can be 
satisfied practically. It will be seen later, however, bow beautifully 
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this theoretical condition can be worked-out in the form of a simple 
apparatus performing a double function almost automatically. All 
schemes of aspiration, so far as I know, either provide a fixed heat- 
ing-power in the shaft, and cause it to operate continuously regard- 
less of the real force required, or, having in mind the costliness of the 
process, arrange to have heat applied “ during the few days when it 
may be necessary.” A rather lame conclusion in view of the array 
of mathematical formulas employed to reach it. If heat is applied 
continuously, as in W. P. Trowbridge’s scheme, adopted for the 
former library of Columbia College, there is great waste. Thus, he 
provides a force of about ;\, inch to move the air when it is 60 degrees 
outside; as the temperature falls the force would necessarily in- 
crease. If the velocity were great enough at 60 degrees, which is 
assumed by him, then it would be in excess at lower temperatures. 
Hence, as the temperature lowers, the ventilation increases, and with 
it the cost of heating, which is exactly the opposite of what ought to 
be, because the volume of air is increased when the expenditure of 
heat is increased. A truly scientific and rational scheme would give 
the most air when it cost least to have it. In the example quoted, the 
aspirating-force at zero would reach the high pressure of } inch with 
a shaft only 50 feet high, and the waste of air and heat would be 
excessive. There is nothing scientific or systematic about such 
schemes. What is required is that the force should be uniform re- 
gardless of the weather, and that it should be sufficient, but that, for 
the sake of economy, it should be no more than sufficient ; for this 
reason | limit it to 4 inch of water. To satisfy weather-changes and 
yet retain a constancy of force, demands corresponding, but inverse, 
changes in the heat-quantity used in the shaft, the expenditure being 
least when the weather is coldest, and the reverse. 

On the other hand, when the chimney-draught is weak, what is 
the result? Everything goes wrong. Why, then, should not the 
same be the case when the aspiration is weak, and it is a case of air 
moved in the process of ventilation instead of combustion? But in 
order to strengthen it, if we-add to the power of the ventilating- 
chimney sufficient heat to produce the certainty of effect sought for, 
the cost of ventilation will then appear almost prohibitive. It would 
be so expensive that its very cost would become an insuperable ob- 
stacle. It is already a question with engineers whether the chimney 
is not too costly a device for producing draught even for boiler- 
plants, and whether it is not better economy to extract all the heat 
of combustion from the gases by heating feed-water rather than to 
sacrifice it in the production of draught through the aid of a costly 
chimney. In very large plants both deduction and practice have 
proved that it is good economy to cool the gases down to a very low 
degree, in which condition they are worthless to make draught, and 
to supply their place by engine-driven blowers. For many years 
large fans have gradually been displacing the heated shaft even in 
the ventilation of coal-mines, where fuel is cheapest and where the 
ventilating-shaft has unusual power through its height. 

In fact, the contest between the chimney and the fan for supremacy 
in draught-production on the basis of fuel-cost may be regarded as 
definitely settled in favor of the fan. But fuel-cost is not the only 
element to be considered; there is depreciation and possible break- 
down of apparatus, leading to annoying and expensive suspension of 
works, the additional expense of skilled attendance, ete. These are 
considerations which become very weighty in small buildings remote 
from industrial centres. They will be taken up farther on. 

The above superficial discussion tends to show that the system of 
aspiration is obviously limited to favoring conditions. These are 
clearly, short, large and direct air-ways with freedom from obstruc- 
tions, combined with uniformity of resistance in the several air- 
passages discharging into the shaft. 

Such conditions can only be found in buildings of very simple and 
symmetrical plan and low elevation; in auditoriums only when the 
cellar is given up for air-ways, etc., an advantage now rarely found 
even in churches. For all buildings of complex plan and of more 
than two stories (perhaps the limit had best be one story), the system 
of aspiration by heat is evidently unsuitable if the statements already 
made have any force. Take the case of a mine: what mining super- 
intendent would be content to operate the ventilation with a force 
less than 1} inehes of water-gauge? Such a force can only be gener- 
ated by a great height of shaft and considerable elevation of temper- 
ature ; thus, it would require a shaft 500 feet high and an elevation 
in temperature of 200 degrees to produce that pressure, — conditions 
not difficult in deep mines, but quite impossible in architecture. 
Is not this fact alone suflicient to condemn the aspirating-chimney 
for all complicated systems, since it is evident that the force avail- 
able, not to be too costly, must be very small and yet so skilfully 
and exactly applied and distributed as to be perfectly effective in 
every branch of the system? What leeway is there for the unfore- 
seen and unavoidable obstacles that are more or less numerous in 
every case ? FrEeDERICK TUDOR. 

[To be continued.]} 





Murat Decoration OF THE PARLIAMENT House, Toronto. — The 
Parliament buildings in Toronto are to be decorated with mural paint- 
ings by Canadian artists, the subjects being taken from Canadian 
history. The first decoration to be undertaken will illustrate the dis- 
covery of the Saskatchewan River. This will be followed by panels 
representing Cartier at Quebec, the founding of Montreal by Maison- 
neuve, and Champlain’s discovery of Lake Huron. —N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


PLUMBING.! — II. 
THE OLD, THE MODERN, AND THE ADVANCED SYSTEMS.? 


has been installed in only comparatively few cases, is chiefly 

* distinguished from the regular, common, or double-pipe system 
by reason of its greater simplicity and compactness. The principle: 
of house-drainage remain much the same, and the advance consist: 
chiefly in the simplification, in greater thoroughness of workmanship, 
and in greater safety. I have for years contended, and a long ex 
perience has only confirmed my views, that where plumbing-fixtures 
are located within a short distance of a well-ventilated soil or waste 
line, the special back-air pipes can, with safety, be dispensed with 
provided non-siphoning traps are used under basins, bath-tubs and 
sinks, and provided those types of water-closets are used which have 
a deep water-seal. 

Some able sanitarians have at various times explained the ad- 
vantages of the system and demonstrated that it is safer and more 
scientific than the complicated double-pipe system. In my own 
practice I use the same by preference wherever | am left untram- 
melled by the dictates of building or health department regulations. 

The advocates of back-airing claim that separate vent-pipes are 
necessary: (1) to prevent traps from being forced by siphonage or 
back-pressure, also to prevent the absorption of gases by the water- 
seal; (2) to aérate the traps and every inch of the branch waste- 

ipes. 

The first object can be accomplished safely by methods which are 
less costly and less complicated, and the second is attained at each 
discharge of a plumbing-fixture whenever the same is in constant 
use, and constructed so as to be quick-emptying and working similar 
to a flush-tank. 

Some of the reasons why the back-airing of traps should be given 
up are as follows : — 

(1) Trap vent-pipes increase the liability of the seal of S-traps 
being destroyed by evaporation. While an unvented non-siphoning 
trap will hold its seal for two months, a back-aired common S-trap 
loses it, according to experiments, in from four to twelve days. 

(2) The system of back-venting renders possible the making of 
dangerous bye-passes by the blundering of careless or incompetent 
mechanics. 

(3) The use of trap vent-pipes increases the amount of piping and 
the number of pipe-joints in a house, and in this way the danger of 
leaks is greatly increased. In any case they cause greater complica- 
tion without corresponding greater security. : 

(4) Incidentally, trap vent-pipes increase the cost of plumbing, 
and the money paid for them to plumbers is spent quite uselessly. 
A calculation undertaken by a careful investigator showed that the 
amount of piping is increased by 33 per cent, and the number of 
pipe-joints by 66 per cent. The total cost of a plumbing job is 
increased by at least 10 per cent, and often even more. 

(5) Back-air pipes are liable to stop up at the crown, or upper 
bend, of the trap from congealed grease or other semi-solid matter. 
They then become inoperative, and hence give a false sense of 
security. In Cologne, Germany, all back-air pipes which an investi- 
gating committee had cut open were found choked with either 
grease or coffee-grounds or cobwebs. In St. Paul, Minn., an exam- 
ination by a plumbing-inspector showed that from a total of 23 
houses, 12 houses had the vent-pipes from kitchen-sink traps com- 
pletely stopped up by congealed grease and particles of vegetable 
nratter or lint from kitchen towels. Of the 11 others, only one house 
had a sink vent-pipe which was perfectly clear and unobstructed, 
and this was found to be due to the fact that hot water and lye was 
used once a month in the pipes. In 7 out of the 11 houses, a soft, 
slimy substance was found adhering to the interior of the vent-pipes 
for two or three inches above the crown of the trap, and in the other 
three the vents were partially stopped-up. The vent from the S-trap 
under the kitchen-sink in my own house has been found partially 
stopped-up five times in ten years, and would doubtless have become 
entirely stopped-up before the end of this period if I did not have 
same cleaned once a year. In northern latitudes, where soil and vent- 
pipes above the roof may become closed by frost, traps will readily 
be siphoned under such conditions. 

(6) The trap vent-pipe, if placed much below the trap-seal, does 
not protect the pipe against self-siphonage or loss of seal by momen- 
tum. This is a point to which very little attention has been paid. 

(7) Non-siphoning traps with more than the ordinary depth of 
seal are particularly desirable where the mouth of the soil-pipe and, 
through it, the seal of traps is exposed to the action of boisterous 
winds, as, for instance, near the top of buildings, the winds causing 
such an agitation in the trap-water as to make the ordinary S-trap 
lose its seal by degrees. 

Mr. Putnam, a well-known architect of Boston, who has given a 
great deal of attention to sanitary drainage, calls the trap-vent law 
“one of the most unfortunate and burdensome building-laws ever 
inflicted upon the people, and an imposition upon the public.” 

The late Colonel Waring stated that in his judgment “ the separ- 
ate ventilation of traps, where the main soil-pipe is at least four 
inches in diameter and open at top and bottom, is unnecessary... . 
Continued experience and observation tend more and more to con- 
firm the opinion that the back-venting of traps, aside from its great 


3 The advanced system of plumbing, which up to the present time 
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cost, does more harm than good, that is to say, that a trap is more 
likely to lose its seal if it is back-vented than if it is not.” 

An English expert on drainage called “a diagram of house-plumb- 
ing, protected by ventilation-pipes as prescribed by most American 
authorities, a bewildering nightmare of complicated ingenuity,” to 
which statement many of you will doubtless heartily assent. [The 
lecturer here again referred to the diagram illustrating a house- 
drainage system with back-air pipes. | 

The fact is, S-traps with vents are perfectly safe only if the vent- 


pipes are of sufficient area; if they are not of too great length; if 


there are no sudden bends and not too many of them; if they are free 
and unobstructed, and i/ their fixture is used every day. The con- 
clusion is therefore inevitable that, as ordinarily arranged, vent-pipes 
are “ useless complications.” 

I wish that time would permit me to make a more elaborate com- 
parison between the two methods, in order to impress upon you the 
important fact that the improved and simplified system is far supe- 
rior to the one commonly required by rules and regulations. [Here 
the lecturer explained a wall-diagram showing the advanced system 
of plumbing.] That the present tendency in plumbing-work is 
towards an undue complication of the work no one can deny, and it 
would seem to me that this is a particularly fit occasion, by recalling 
the superiority of the simpler system, to make a plea for the revision 
of municipal plumbing-regulations. To the health-officers of those 
towns or cities which are about to make plumbing-regulations I sug- 
gest that the better way is to make it at least optional with the 
architect or owner of a building whether he will choose the common, 
or regular, system with double piping, and incur an unnecessary ex- 
pense, or use the advanced, improved, simplified, and safer method. 

I am more than ever convinced that “the one-pipe system,” as I 
have sometimes called it, is the coming system, and that within the 
next few years even the rules and regulations of our larger cities 
will be amended accordingly. In my judgment, a plumbing-regula- 
tion requiring the use of traps, with anti-siphoning properties and 
with a considerable depth of seal, would tend to secure much safer 
and better work than the majority of the present rules. For 
the thriving rural communities of your own State I can, without the 
slightest hesitation, advise the adoption of the advanced plumbing- 
system on account of its greater simplicity, safety and economy. 

I have already had occasion to state that, in my judgment, even 
the most elaborate of plumbing-rules are open to criticisms in many 
respects, and it might seem appropriate to close this paper by point- 
ing out at least a few rules which, to my way of thinking, are dis- 
puted matters. 

There is, first, the question whether or not the main house-sewer 
should have a trap near the front wall of the house. It must be con- 
ceded that where the house-pipes are known to be absolutely tight 
and are provided with plenty of ventilation to the roof, it is better to 
omit the trap. ‘This secures at least two advantages, namely, it 
does away with the tendency to stoppages in the trap, and it also 
offers the best possible solution of the difficult problem of how to 
ventilate the street-sewer. It is of course necessary that the latter 
should be well planned, well constructed, well flushed and well cared 
for. 

When a trap is used on a house-sewer — and it does seem to be 
necessary in the case of foul street-sewers or in the case of connec- 
tions with cesspools — it becomes necessary to provide a fresh-air 
pipe which enters the house-sewer above the main trap, and which 
establishes a circulation of air throughout the entire house-pipe sys- 
tem. The difficulty with the fresh-air inlet lies in choosing a proper 
location for the same. This difficulty exists only in cases of city 
buildings, for in country towns and villages, and for isolated country 
houses, it is comparatively easy to select and provide a secluded place 
for the fresh-air inlet at a sufficient distance from the house. In 
our cities we have for years been struggling with a sort of brick pit, 
or basin, placed near the curb, covered with a grating in which 
the fresh-air pipe terminated. Practical experience demonstrated the 
utter failure of this device, and we have by no means found the best 
substitute for the same. In New York City, for instance, every 
house-owner who builds or alters a house is at present compelled by 
the Building Department to use a new patented device which is not 
only very expensive, but quite worthless. 

Regarding the types of water-closets which are permissible in 
houses I am by no means in entire accord with the plumbing-regula- 
tions of most cities. In New York, for instance, iron water-closets 
are absolutely prohibited by the rules, and yet I cannot imagine 
anything better, stronger, or more adapted for factories, stables, rail- 
road-stations, schools, insane-asylums, etc., than a good, well-made 
iron flushing-rim washdown or siphon-jet closet in which the entire 
inside is well covered with porcelain-white enamel. 

Again, these rules prohibit the use of the so-called “long flushing- 
rim hoppers ” except in situations where the closet-bowl holding the 
water would be exposed to freezing. As a matter of fact, I have 
had under personal observation for a great many years one of the 
best types of long flushing-rim hoppers, and I must frankly say that, 
notwithstanding the fact that it lacks the advantage of a large vol- 
ume of water in the bowl, it is, to my mind, one of the best closets of 
the present day. Of course it should be well used, and it should have 
a well-regulated and plentiful flush. 

The rules of many cities prohibit the use of automatic flushing-cis- 
terns for urinals, and require instead a flushing-tank with a chain-and- 
pull device. We all know the great carelessness exhibited in the use of 
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such fixtures and the negligence of the general public in flushing the 
same after use where the fixture is provided with a stop-cock and a 
water-supply pipe. While the rule appears to be proper in cases where 
it is desired to limit the use of water or to stop reckless waste, I cannot 
see why an owner of an office-building, for instance, who puts in a 
water-meter on his service and is willing to pay the water-bill in full, 
no matter how large, can be prevented from using such automatic 
flushing-tanks. 

Nearly all rules call for a separate trap under every plumbing- 
fixture, the same to be placed as close to the outlet of the fixture as 
possible, and yet, in the case of a set of three or more wash-tubs, 
building departments have been known to object to a layout of the 
plumbing in which each of the tubs had a separate trap, which, 
according to my experience, is the best possible arrangement of such 
work. Again, in bath-rooms of private houses, where there is a 
shower or needle bath alongside of a wash-basin and no bath-tub in 
the room, which certainly can mean but one thing, and that is 
that the occupant of said house or bath-room intends using the 
shower-bath instead of a bath-tub probably as frequently as if he 
had a tub, plans with such arrangement of fixtures have been rejec- 
ted by the Municipal Building Department of New York City, 
because each of the fixtures, namely, the basin and the shower-bath, 
had a separate trap. Instead of this arrangement the Department 
required that the waste from the basin be run into the trap of the 
shower-bath, “in order to keep it supplied with water,” yet by so 
doing a channel, or waste-pipe, sometimes 8 or 10 feet in length and 
lined with slimy waste matters, is left untrapped and in full connec- 
tion with the air of the room. 

Where the rules permit the use of wrought-iron for soil and waste- 
pipes they require such pipe to be galvanized and exclude the use of 
asphalted wrought-iron pipe, whereas, as a matter of fact, the asphal- 
ted pipe is much smoother on the inside than the common galvanized 
pipe, and asphalting properly done is probably a better protection 
against rust than the common method of galvanizing. Some rules 
I have seen permit the horizontal portion of the house-drain to 
be asphalted wrought-iron pipe, but insist upon the soil-pipes being 
galvanized. It would be interesting to know the why and wherefore 
of such a rule! 

Again, where wrought-iron screw-jointed systems are permitted, 
the rules require recessed drainage-fittings for the soil and waste 
pipes, but permit the use of ordinary steam-fittings for vent-pipes. 
It must be evident that if the recessed fitting has any value at all, it 
is just as desirable to use it for the vent-pipes and particularly for 
the horizontal runs of the same. 

The rules of most cities call for every building to have its sewer- 
connection directly in front of the building. [ well remember a 
case of this kind where there was no sewer at all in the avenue in 
front of the building, and where there was a private alley in the 
rear in which a sewer had been laid by the private owners abutting 
on said alley. When I filed my plans in the Department showing 
the house-sewer to run to the rear to said private sewer, instead of 
to the front, where there was no sewer, my plans were promptly dis- 
approved, and it required several hours’ arguing on different days to 
convince the head of the Department that the sewer-connection in 
the rear was just as good and certainly just as permissible as the 
additional outlay of money to which he wanted to subject the owner 
of the property by compelling him to build a private sewer in front of 
the house. 

Other points in plumbing-rules which were well meant when they 
were drawn have been unfortunately misunderstood and misinter 
preted. ‘Take for instance the rule requiring that every house-sewer 
should be laid with an inclination of at least } inch to the foot. 
This rule was intended to establish a minimum fall and it is quite 
obvious to any one who has at all studied hydraulics that the smaller 
the diameter of the pipe the greater its inclination should be, yet 
by common consent the majority of mechanics call this “ 4 inch to 
the foot” the standard fall, simply because it is the minimum fall 
allowed by the Department, and I have in much of my work the 
greatest difficulty in securing the laying of the pipes at a larger fall 
where I think this would be desirable, the mechanics contending that 
the pipes have been laid at the standard }-inch fall. 

The rule which we find in nearly every plumbing-regulation re- 
quiring the back-venting of pipes, namely, that “branch vent-pipes 
should be connected as near to the crown of the trap as possible,” is 
one which it would be well to omit entirely in the future, for it is not 
followed any longer in the case of earthen water-closets and earthen 
siop-sinks. Similarly in the case of basin and sink traps it is very 
seldom nowadays that one finds the branch-vent applied to the crown 
of the trap, one reason being that this would require a coupling or 
washer-joint at the back-vent connection, which experience has shown 
to be unsafe. Therefore screw-connections are prescribed by the 
rules, and while this manner of connection is all right, it does away 
with the branch-venting of the crown of the trap; therefore, the 
above-quoted rule should be abolished. 

The intersection of the line of vent-stacks into the adjoining soil 
or waste pipe, above the highest fixture, is now permitted by the 
majority of rules, and in New York City the only exception is 
‘“ where there are fixtures on more than six floors.” The reason for 
this exceptidn is somewhat obscure, and it would be decidedly more 
advantageous to carry all vent-pipes separately through the roof, 
even if this does require an additional hole to be cut through the 
roof. Wherever the pipes are so arranged it is possible to make a 
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waste line, but where the vent intersects the same below the roof the 
peppermint-test is in many cases a delusion and a snare, because some 
of the oil may flow through the vent into the bend of the trap, and 
thus come out into the room, apparently indicating a leak when 
really there may be none. 

I have on some occasions found it necessary to disconnect certain 
fixtures, for instance, wash-basins in the centre of a house or in 
sleeping-apartments, or else sinks in operating-rooms of hospitals, 
from the soil or waste pipe system of the house, and where such a 
disconnection is properly arranged it is, in my judgment, a perfectly 
safe and sanitary system, yet it seems almost impossible to get sys- 
tems so arranged passed under the present rules of many depart- 
ments. 

One more instance of how even a good rule may fail to work 
properly, and then I must close this already too lengthy paper. 

All plumbing-regulations now call for entirely open plumbing- 
work, and for tenement-houses in particular the requirement is 
made in New York City that sinks “shall be left entirely open and 
the waste-pipe and trap of said sinks are required to be of lead.” 
Now, I am certainly as much as anybody in favor of open plumbing- 
work, but in the case of tenement-houses this rule is, from a practi- 
cal point-of-view, a great mistake. The tenants of such quarters 
have at best a very limited space available, and it is natural for them 
to use every inch of space, even under the kitchen-sink or wash-tub. 
They will store the coal-scuttle or pails under the sink, and in a very 
short time the lead-waste and lead-trap are found dented or knocked 
flat, and the stoppage of the waste is the inevitable result ; therefore, 
if the plumbing must be open, the rule should call for either brass 
or iron traps and waste-pipes, and prohibit the use of lead pipes and 
traps. 

Experience has shown that the control and inspection of plumb- 
ing and drainage work by health-board officials greatly reduces the 
chances for scamped work and tends to avoid bad layouts, the use of 
poor material and criminal workmanship. The honest and conscien- 
tious workmen as well as the public are thereby benefited. If the 
practical work done by efficient health-boards were better understood 
by the public at large, it would also be more appreciated. 

Universal appreciation or approval can, as yet, hardly be expec- 
ted, for in every community, whether in cities or in the country, per- 
sons exist who remain inimical to the efforts made by health-officials 
to improve the sanitary condition of babitations. But I venture to 
assert that a greater degree of appreciation of their labors will in 
the course of time be shown by the public wherever health-officers 
and plumbing-inspectors perform their work in an honest, fearless, and 
efficient manner. 























HEN the second bulky volume of a publication follows its 
equally bulky predecessor after the lapse of a few weeks only, 
the reviewer knows before he opens it that he and his fellow- 

critics must resign themselves to find that all their kindly suggestion, 

their friendly advice and good-natured chiding have been as abso- 
lutely wasted upon author and publisher as have their scoffs and 
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supercilious scorning. Only when months and years intervene 
between the first and succeeding volumes is there a chance that some 
of the sensible suggestions the reviewer generously proffers may actu- 
ally be availed of by the author, to the very real benefit of himself, 
the publisher and, most of all, the reader. It is a great pity that 
books that are really worth while, in the main, cannot be reviewed in 
manuscript by all the critics, who, nowadays, can only see them when 
it is too late for them to cause the avoidance of errors. As things 
stand, they can only point out errors, —if any chance to exist, — and 
it is because of this they have earned for themselves the almost 
exclusive right to one adjective in the language: advice and sugges- 
tion which, if they could have been offered in time, would be felt to be 
friendly and kindly become ex post facto merely and sheerly “ carp- 
ing.” It is unfortunate. 

Ihe second volume of Mr. Sturgis’s “ Dictionary”! comes to us so 
soon after the first that we know at once that, in a general way, and 
especially in mere appearance, it will have all the points, good 
and bad, common to its predecessor, and this fact materially prevents 
the shock which accompanied the first turning of the pages of Volume 
i. Perhaps even more than this may be fairly said. Not quite so 
grievously has the book-maker sinned this time in the scaling and 
placing of his illustrations; but, then, he has had less opportunity, for 
the editor’s scrap-book seems not to have afforded quite so many 
subjects that, for lack of better and more appropriate material — 
new and especially prepared plates seemingly being out of the ques- 
tion — might be made to fit the case, after a lamentably imperfect 
fashion. The consequence is that although the cuts still in many 
cases needlessly overrun the measure, the fact that there are fewer 
of them gives the type-matter a better chance, and the aspect of the 
page is fairer and more inviting. But it takes many a page of fair 

1" 4 Dictionary of Architecture and Building,’’ Biographical, Historical and 
Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis, A. M.; Ph. D.; F. A I. A., and many Archi- 
tects, Painters, Engimeers and other expert Writers, American and Foreign. 
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typography to make one forget the astounding exhibition of parsi- 
mony on the part of the publisher or obtuseness on the part of the 
editor which caused the use of certain coarse cuts of metallic lathing, 
copied from the manufacturer's trade-circular, as proper and desir- 
able illustration for the description of that article. 

This second volume more than the first has the air of an encyclo- 
pedia rather than of a dictionary, and so is rather attractive, and 
tempts the reader to really read rather than browse here and there 
at random amongst short definitions, and this encyclopedic air is 
due to the presence of the long articles on “ France,” “ Germany,” 
“India,” “ Italy,” “Japan,” and “ North Africa,” and the shorter 
articles “Grecian Architecture,” and “Greece,” and the related 
poe on “Greco-Roman Architecture,” “Latin Architecture,” and 
“ Neo-classic Architecture.” 

In all probability, there always will be in all codperative literary 
undertakings a discernible difference between the style and method 
of the several contributors where the contributions are unsigned, 
even if the editor-in-chief have taken the utmost pains to map out the 
work and fix the order in which the several similar topics shall be 
taken up and laid before the reader. It is doubtful if there ever can 
be entire harmony and coérdination, if the contributors are to depart 
at all from the dry-as-dust method, and be allowed in any degree to 
assert their individuality. In the case of signed articles, the differ- 
ence of style and method is at once understood, — if one chances to 
look for the writer’s name before one begins to read,—and the 
change in method, purpose and point-of-view is at once accounted for 
and understood. In the case of these longer encyclopedic papers 
mentioned above, there seems no internal evidence that the editor 
has attempted to arrange a general scheme of treatment. Each 
writer has treated his topic in the manner and after the method that 
pleased him most, that is, in his individual and habitual style of 
expression, and the results are interestingly different in the degree 
and kind of information they convey to the reader. 

Mr. Brewer takes us through Germany as if he were “ personally 
conducting” us, and shows us the outside of things, but in a very 
general and superficial way; we travel easily, and a short look about 
the town, or duchy, or province is enough for an afternoon, and more 
than this would be tiresome for the ladies and the laymen of the 
party. If there be an architect with us who really wants to know 
something about the rise, progress and transitions of the schools of 
German architecture, or who seeks to know something of the real 
architectural characteristics of the building we momentarily halt 
before, it is a great misfortune for him that he joined our party and 
not some other one. Mr. Brewer’s method calls for copious illustra- 
tion as a corrective, and it is a cruel waste of possibilities that he 
was not called on to enlighten his readers with the charming products 
of his own pencil. 

Professor Hamlin’s method is that of the careful and conscientious 
compiler of other writers’ statements and deductions, and, having 
the instinct and training of the pedagogue, he knows how to present 
his matter so as to give instruction in an orderly manner. But the 
able teacher is too often but a very indifferent writer, as innumerable 
text-books abundantly prove, and it is very welcome to us to be able 
to say that Professor Hamlin does not belong to this class. He has 
a good style, and the more he writes the better it grows, so that the 
reader can find real enjoyment as he assimilates his instruction, for 
he does not find he has to stop, go back and “read the stuff over 
again” before he can determine “ what the fellow means,” if he mean 
anything. But to print such a paper as that of Professor Hamlin’s 
on “India” without a line of illustration is an architectural and 
literary‘crime of the first magnitude. Here is a paper which inci- 
dentally mentions, and oftentimes describes at some length, some of 
the wonderful buildings of India, and these accounts do have a certain 
value for those who are already familiar with Indian architecture, and 
seek this article merely to have their recollections refreshed. But how 
about the student who has never travelled in India, and possibly has 
seen no photograph or illustration of Indian buildings? Have not 
editor and publisher committed a crime against such as he? For 
our own part we would like to be able, in a work such as this attempts 
to be, to turn to this article for illustrations of the several styles 
which are specifically mentioned and, in some sort, described, and 
we feel indignant that the editor’s scrap-book of borrowed illustra- 
tions gave out at this point. 

Professor Frothingham, who does the major part of the article 
“Italy,” writes more nearly from the standpoint of the architectural 
historian, but even more from that of the archxologist; so much so 
that, in spite of abundant evidence of scholarship and painstaking 
care, — his pages bristle with dates and proper names, — one cannot 
avoid being a little suspicious. For do we not know, nowadays, how 
little reliance can be placed on the learned deductions of archeolo- 
gists, seeing that, almost daily, archeological theories long accepted 
are being overturned by the latest result of some of the excavations 
which are going on in all the elder countries with such phenomenal 
activity ? 

Finally, Mr. Longfellow, in his papers, adopts a method which 
differs as widely from those of the other contributors as does his 
style. He adopts the deductive method, and reasons from cause to 
effect, and the smoothness with which he carries out his argument is 
an enticement and delight. 

We do not say that that one method of treatment is better than 
another, that it is unfortunate that Mr. Brewer did not adopt the 
more precise method of Professor Frothingham, or that Mr. Froth- 
ingham did not have a chance to read Mr. Longfellow’s essays before 
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undertaking his more particularized contribution. We merely say 
that it is rather interesting to find that four writers who were as- 
signed to do essentially similar things should have done them in 
ways so radically different and individual. 

Amongst the very few examples of original illustration in this work 
may be cited with approbation the skeleton maps of France and Italy, 
keyed to correspond with the several divisions into which the article 
on the architecture of those countries has been divided by their 
several writers. The idea is ingenious, and so helpful that it is 
strange that it was not extended to the articles on Germany, Greece 
and India. ‘That it was not is but typical of a certain looseness of 
treatment and lack of correlation that mars the work. This lack 
of correlation is very patent in this particular case, for whereas 
the map of Italy is divided and keyed so as to correspond with the 
modern geographical provinces of the country, the map of France is 
divided in a strange and fantastic way that corresponds neither with 
the boundaries of the older geographical and historical provinces, 
nor yet with the approximate geographical limitations of the accepted 
“schools of French architecture”; but the division is no more fan- 
tastic than the nomenclature selected, for that is distinctly mixed. 

Mr. Hutton’s article on “ Iron Construction” can be pointed to as a 
model treatment of the subject for dictionary purposes, sufficiently 
historical, not too diffusely descriptive of special structures and 
current processes of actual practice, and rather avoiding a theoretical 
consideration. 

Of course, as in all such publications, the reviewer, as he turns 
over the pages, notes blunders, omissions and oddities which it is 
hardly worth while to speak of, so far as the first two classes are 
concerned, since they may possibly never be corrected; while to 
speak of the last may but be to expose one’s own ignorance. Never- 
theless, we feel rather glad to have come upon the word “ jaquemart,” 
— which we confess never to have encountered before, — and learn 
that it is the proper term to apply to the mannikins of metal and 
clock-work which strike the hours upon a bell, as in the case of 
the clock on the Herald building in New York City. 

It was about the time of the Centennial Exhibition that the fad 
declared itself of using in the English derivatives the letter K to 
represent the kappa in the original Greek, and the word “ keramic ” 
and its genus has been an abomination to us ever since: still, we 
have become wonted to it, and are not surprised to find Mr. Sturgis 
indexing his article on clay-products under the letter K; but we 
were quite unprepared to find that the fad has so grown as to em- 
brace the “ Keltic cross.” Consistency is a jewel, however, and if 
the kappa is to be preserved it should clearly be in words which are 
used in their original Greek spelling, particularly in proper names, 
and yet we find the name of the celebrated Athenian architect in- 
dexed as “ Ictinus,” its Latin forni, though the Greek form also is 
given in brackets. 

We knew it would inevitably happen that the editor wouid “ fall 
down” with his cross-references, and forget that he had earlier 
promised to do something later when he actually came to his last 
chance, but we did not look for quite so amusing an instance as 
occurs under the name “ Mangin.”” Here the reader is merely re- 
ferred to “ McComb,” and on turning to the latter reference he finds 
there no mention at all of “* Mangin,” and the only inference that can 
be drawn is that Mangin is some sort of nickname for McComb, 
whereas the fact is that Mangin is believed to have been a French 
draughtsman in the employ of John McComb, and even possibly the 
designer of the New York City-hall. What we shall find when we 
come to the term “ rood-loft,” we do not know; but it is certainly 
singular that in defining the word “ jubé,” Mr. Sturgis should not 
relate it with the common English term. 

Of course, in any such work as this a certain amount of absolute 
padding and more or less of superfluous matter is to be expected, and 
it is not worth while to complain because definitions are expanded by 
so many unnecessary words. As to what is or is not superfluous, who 
shall say? What one seeker may need is possibly caviare or even 
henbane to another, and the editor seems to have recognized this, 
and to have meant to take for his rule: ‘* When in doubt, put in 
everything.” If consistently followed, this course would have been 
acceptable and defensible, but it has not been. It has, however, 
led to the inclusion of many of the strange and obsolete terms, prob- 
ably copied from some antiquated English dictionary or glossary, an 
inclusion not so very objectionable if only the terms had been marked 
as British, or obsolete, or both. “ Lookum” may be a good and 
useful term in England at this day for the little pent-house roof over 
a windlass, but we doubt if any American ever saw it before or 
needs to see it now; and we doubt if any one need be told that 
“gatch” is a kind of plaster used only in Persia. Such oddities as 
these one expects to find in all architectural dictionaries, — their 
presence seems to be considered the very hall-mark of erudition, — 
but one does not need to have included in such a work a considerable 
number of the words which Mr. Dallenbaugh has defined with such 

care. Most of us are really not such Amerinds as to care about, or 
to be able to picture to ourselves— the needed illustrations being, 
as usual, lacking — the exact nature of a “Giindsote,” a “ Hoden- 
sote”” or an “ Initi,” these being forms of Indian lodges. 

The inclusion or exclusion of architectural terms in other languages 
than the English is a more delicate matter, except in those cases 
where there is no exact English equivalent, and the admission of 
each such term causes the reader to wonder if the same term in 
another language or associated terms in the same language have 
also been included, and, as he usually finds they have not, he feels 


discomfort at having wasted time in the search. In defining the word 
“‘mirador,” a form of oriel-window, the editor prudently adds the 
warning that it is “‘ bardly in use except in describing Spanish archi- 
tecture,” and it is a pity he has not added a nearly identical warning 
in the case of similar foreign terms, some of which are introduced 
exactly as if they were really English words. 

As we said in speaking of the first volume, the scheme of typog- 
raphy is well considered and consistently carried out, and we have 
only one serious fault to find. It would have lent added perspicuity 
to the page if the architectural term and the individual name of a 
special structure that it was thought worth while to describe encyclo 
pedically bad been set in different type. To have the side-head 
“ City-hall,” which is a general term, set in the same style as ‘“ Car- 
negie Hall,” which is a special building, — the mention of which at 
all seems to be quite uncalled for,—is rather irritating, and these 
special buildings would have seemed to be more in place grouped 
together and following the generic term, rather than, as now arranged, 
in simple alphabetical sequence with it. For some undiscernible 
reason, it does not seem so objectionable that the names of architects, 
sculptors and other artists should be set in the same type that the 
architectural terms proper are set in. Perhaps the explanation is 
that the artist’s surname has quite as much right to all the emphasis 
of bold-faced type as has the architectural term, seeing that there 
are quite as many, perhaps more, of the first class as of the second. 
This publication has almost as much right to be held a biographical 
gazetteer of artists as a dictionary of architectural terms. Mr. 
Smith has done his part of the work so thoroughly and exhaustively 
that we sincerely regret that it was not made a separate publication 
— for his greater glory and its greater usefulness. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


PUMPING-—STATION OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER-WORKS,,CHES1 
NUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & 
COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUGGESTED PERISTYLE AND ARCH FOR THE FOOT OF MARKET 
8T., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MR. WILLIS POLK, ARCHITECT, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE SAME, 


STORE BUILDING, HUNTINGDON, PA. MR. CHARLES L. HILLMAN, 
ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE PASSMORE EDWARDS SAILORS’ PALACE, LONDON, ENG. 
NIVEN & WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS. 
Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


NORTHWEST VIEW OF THE PUMPING-STATION OF THE METRO 
POLITAN WATER-WORKS, CHESTNUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGF, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


ENTRANCE TO THE SAME BUILDING. 


HOME FOR AGED WOMEN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MR. GUY KIRK- 
HAM, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A VIEW IN UTRECHT, HOLLAND. 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


IRON OUTSIDE-BLINDS. 


’ 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,— Can any of your readers tell me whether iron outside- 
’ y or) 
blinds, folding back against the jambs of the windows, like the iron 
? 5 Barve tes. J . 
“persiennes ” which are to be seen on hundreds of houses in Paris, 
are made in this country, and if so, by whom? CITIZEN. 
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Pian For a Government Forestry Bureau. —Secretary Hitch- 
cock has announced that he is preparing to organize a forestry bureau 
in the Interior Department, to carry out an extensive system of re- 
forestation, somewhat on the plan successfully pursued in Germany. — 


Ex ha nge. 





Aw IraLian MODEL Lopcinc-House. — An Albergo Popolare, built 
on the model of the Rowton Houses, and to be conducted on the same 
principles, has just been completed in Milan, and is to be opened soon. 
The building, with its fittings, has cost about £26,000. It contains 530 
bedrooms, the charge for which will be 4d. or 5d. anight. — N. Y. T'rib- 
une. 





Wuart It’s comine To. — Master (to journeyman joiner) — “ Do you 
call yourself a workman, and turn out a job like that’ Have you ever 
served any time at all at the trade?’’ Man— ‘‘ Aye, I served a proper 
apprenticeship long afore you ever started in business.’”” Master — 
‘Well, what you been at since?’’ ‘ Well, I’ve been out on strike 
pretty well ever since.’ — Pick-Me-Up. 


ANOTHER MODEL Town. — J. E. Tilt, the President of a shoe-making 
company in Chicago, is planning what he hopes will be an ideal town 
at Endicott, N. Y., on the Susquehanna River. He is not deterred by 
the strike in the cash-register factory at Dayton, nor by the failure of the 
Pullman enterprise. His town, he says,is to be of a different char- 
acter. It is not to have Sunday restrictions, except those prescribed by 
the general law. It is not to forbid the use of tobacco or alcohol, or the 
formation of labor-unions. Such ordinances as the town will have 
will be made by its citizens. There will be no class-distinctions. The 
company will not control the stores, the franchises or the privileges. 
It will sell the cottages to its employés without restrictions. It has 
contracted for the expenditure of nearly 35,000,000 for city improve- 
ments, parks, ball-grounds and fine streets lined with shade-trees, and 
it is expected to begin manufacturing next September with 2,500 
employés. There is no philanthropy in all this, Mr. Tilt says. Him- 
self a shoemaker who has risen from the bench, he thinks that he 
understands the working-men and their needs. These needs, or 
“rights,” as Mr. Tilt calls them, are peace of mind, self-respect and 
liberty. Given these, he says, and they will be peaceful and prosper- 
ous, as well as better workers. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tue First Suspension BripGe. — As was to be expected, the North- 
eastern Railway, on acquiring and absorbing in July, 1863, the old 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, came into possession, upon the lines 
of its system originally worked by the latter company, of many relics of 
the early days of engineering. By an Act of Parliament dated May 23, 
1828, sanction was obtained to a bill authorizing the construction of a 
line between Stockton and Middlesborough, including the building of 
a bridge across the Tees at the former place. This structure was the 
first railway suspension bridge ever erected. We find that the building 
was entrusted to Captain Brown, R. N. Great things were from the 
first expected from it. Before, however, bringing the structure into 
use for traffic the proprietors instituted a number of tests with unsatis- 
factory results, and the engineers recommended that ‘‘ trade might be 
carried on with the bridge as it was by passing loaded wagons over one 
by one, the engine passing over first.’’ It was added that “‘ the engine 
might return with the whole train of empty wagons connected closely 
together,’’ and that “‘ twenty wagons may be passed over in this way in 
about five minutes, after the men got into the method.”’ This mode of 
procedure was adopted, and continued for a short time; but it is not 
surprising to note that it became necessary shortly afterward to con- 
struct a more solid and substantial bridge. — London Globe. 


Sr. Paur’s CarHepRAL IN Perit.— Somers Clarke, F.S. A., points 
out that the soil on which the great building is placed was never very 
good, and Wren took his precautions accordingly. But even then the 
ground yielded a little under the immense weight of the dome and its 
supports. Had the subsoil been left undisturbed, it may fairly be sup- 
posed that no further movements would have taken place. At the 
bottom of the sandy stratum and over the clay, water is found, and 
this, no doubt, was soon tapped as the business of the city increased. 
A source of great danger to the fabric of the Cathedral was thus estab- 
lished. About one hundred years ago great ties of iron were put into 
the walls. The transepts were tied back to the dome-piers, and also 
across their fronts in the direction from east to west. Since that time 
the south transept has shown strong indications of an inclination to 
slide southward down the hillside toward the Thames. And not only is 
there movement toward the south, but the wall has opened from east to 
west. This enormous wall, 5 feet to 10 feet thick, 100 feet wide, and 
of an equal height, is at the moment showing a tendency to move 
as above stated; and the movements are such that the breakage is 
evidently caused, not by the thrusting of arches, but by the actual sub- 
sidence of the soil beneath. When we reflect that there are now be- 
tween the church and the river not only deep drains, but the under- 
ground railway beneath Queen Victoria Street, and the Waterloo and 
City line beneath that, it is evident that the subsoil-on which the pon- 
derous masses of masonry rest bas been seriously attacked. The west 
front, with its heavy towers and bells, has also subsided. — Westminster 
Gazette. 


Arcu2oLocicaL Discoveries in Inpia.— A correspondent sends 
us an account of some excavations recently made by Mr. A. Rea, of the 


Archeological Survey in the Madras Presidency, at Adichanalur, a 
place about 16 miles southeast from Tinnevelli. The first excava- 
tions were carried out last year, and, on the surveyor’s recommenda. 
tion, the Government agreed to conserve an area extending over 114 
acres. In this ground, burial urns are found over the whole area at 
average distances of about 6 feet apart, and at depths of from 3 feet to 
10 or 12 feet below the surface. About the middle of the area some 
3 feet of the surface is composed of gravel, with decomposed quartz 
rock below. This rock has been hollowed out to receive the urns, with 
a separate cavity for each. Last year over 600 articles of metal and 
pottery were found, and this season over double that number, including 
many unique and curious objects in bronze, iron, and pottery, have 
been unearthed. The whole collection nade by Mr. Rea includes seven 
gold oval-shaped ornaments; these seem to have been armlets; they 
are of thin plates of gold ornamented with geometrical dotted designs, 
and all were found folded up; some 378 articles of iron, including 
lamps, tools, and weapons, and 188 bronze objects, all either vessels or 
personal ornaments. A local tradition asserts that near the site was a 
town extending over 2 miles to the east. The tradition states that 
the place was devastated and the Pandyans annihilated by a horde of 
Mahomedans. This naturally suggests the invasion by Malik Naib 
Kafur in a. p. 1310. Mr. Rea, while admitting that the town may have 
been obliterated then, inclines to think the burial remains belong to a 
somewhat earlier period. The mode of urn burial seems to have been 
prevalent among the Pallawas, Pandyas, and other early South Indian 
races. It appears that in 1876 Dr. Jager, of Berlin, visited this site and 
obtained a considerable collection of weapons, utensils, and implements 
for the Berlin Museum. No one seems to have thought it worth while 
to call attention to it on behalf of any of our Indian or home museums, 
and it was left to Mr. Rea to rediscover it, after nearly a quarter of a 
century. — London Times. 





MicHAeEL ANGELO’s House. — Little by little, as in all other modern 
cities, Rome is changing, and precious landmarks are disappearing, in 
many cases against the will of the inhabitants; but artistic considera- 
tions must sometimes give way to public convenience. At present it is 
the house of Michael Angelo which is in question. The monument to 
Victor Emmanuel is now proceeding apace, and with it the consequent 
widening of the Corso, and in the way of this stands the historic house. 
The last twenty years—and among the most interesting — of the illus- 
trious artist were spent here, as it was during that period that his 
charming friendship with the poetess Vittoria Colonna took place, and 
it was here he wrote his sonnets whose inspiration she was, and here 
that he made his last designs. On a cold day in February, 1561, he 
died an old man, and was taken to the Church of the SS. Apostoli, not 
far off, which stands next the Colonna Palace. In the church is still to 
be seen the statue of Michael Angelo on the tomb where it was intended 
to lay him. Modern criticism declares that it was not intended for 
him, but the features certainly answer to what we know, even to the 
nose broken by Torrigiano, before he went to pursue his heated career 
in England. The house was for long reverenced for its associations, 
but was eventually lost sight of, and only unearthed, so to speak, in 
1866, to be later marked by a commemorative tablet. It is a sad pity 
that so authentic a relic of the glorious bygone days must disappear. — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Enciisn Commission on SewaGe. — The Commission appointed 
in 1898 to report on methods of treating and disposing of sewage have 
now issued a blue-book containing an interim report. The committee 
have considered more especially the purification of sewage and trade 
effluents by passage through land, and report that while no kind of soil 
appears absolutely ineffective, peats and clays are very unsatisfactory, 
their power to purify sewage being apparently dependent on the depth 
of the top soil, and where this is less than 6 inches thick the area needed 
will\in many cases, be so great as to render the system of land treat- 
ment impracticable. It is, however, they report, possible to produce 
by artificial processes, either from sewage, or from mixtures cf sewage 
and trade wastes, effluents which will not putrefy, and which may be 
discharged into streams without risk of creating a nuisance, and they 
therefore conclude that the Local Government Board would be justified 
in relaxing, under proper safeguards, its present rule as to the applica- 
tion of sewage to land. In conclusion, the Commission remark that 
existing scientific knowledge is not as yet sufficiently complete for fixing 
the degree of purification necessary for the proper protection of our 
rivers and streams. Some authorities, guided by medical considerations 
only, might be inclined to insist on a degree of purification greater 
than is really necessary, while others, from motives of economy, might 
fail to reach a sufficiently high standard in this matter. The Com- 
missioners therefore advise the creation of a separate department of 
the Local Government Board to act as Supreme Rivers Authority, 
having powers to take action in the protection of streams and rivers, 
where the local authorities fail to do their duty. — Engineering. 


Work or THe Monicrpa, Art LEAGUE OF Cuicaco. —The Muni- 
cipal Art League of Chicago has begun a campaign having for chief 
objects the abatement of the smoke-nuisance, the systematic planting 
of shade-trees, the painting of houses in accordance with some recog- 
nized color-scheme, and the abolition of offensive and glaring advertise- 
ments upon dead walls and fences. The planting of creeping-vines, 
such as the Japan ivy, has done so much in adding to the beauty of 
city houses at a trifling expense that the more general use of such 
plants is advocated. The pall of smoke under which Chicago has 
suffered for many years is estimated to cost the city no less than $250,- 
000 yearly through the ruin of clothes and furniture, to say nothing of 
the injury to health. The experts employed by the Art League declare 
that the cost of employing smoke-consuming devices is insignificant; 
but no relief can be expected until there is systematic prosecution of 
offenders. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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ROHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 


TION. 


“BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG ¥. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 


as special! students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


and 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


H: -ARVARD UNIVE RSITY. 
LAWRENCE 


Pror. H. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


LANGFORD WARREN. 
ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 

the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. 


Pror. ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Col UMBLIA UNIVE RSIT Y, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


oF MINEs. 

or CHEMISTRY. 

oF ENGINEERING. 

OF ARCHITECTURE. 
oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 
ScHOOL 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


ALE LIE R MASQUE RAY 


123 East 23D STREET, NEW Yor«K Crry 
gth Year 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR E. L. MASQUERAY 





WHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STaTE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


a OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 





Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Quo STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 


President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LarRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMEN 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
T OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H GaaGorn, 





|B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. 


Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. 


Price $5.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuiLpING News Co. 





A Dingy Front Door 








Makes the handsomest house look shabby. Preserve 
its lustre by specifying our 


SPAR COATING 


Our Varnish Booklet Free. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fl var 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 

We contract to perform all labor and farnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


GCAIE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.” 


Pri. 


ILDING 


Picardie.” 


25 Plates, ¢ $6.00 


I lio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND B News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 
Co. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BvILDING News 


BY JAS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpinc News Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yours 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 





Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


.IN.. 


Wrought Steel ano 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 


The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S, MAIL CHUTES} 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WA TF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL AST EA camer conrvearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





Le 


SUVTLTN TTT ETT TTT ETE 


-. Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Locks trations included in the text, two full-page 
THE WINDOW = |piates. which by themselves are worth double 
LOC RATTLE, B5gt°O UT: = the amount of the annual subscription. 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE = :: 40 Francs. :: 
* THE W.Z ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


MUM 
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Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





“Tbe Georgian Period,” 


“THIS work is especially pleasing | 
“and valuable to the historian and 


“to the lover of 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 


183 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


» THE... 


ARCHITECT 


| AND 





Contract Reporter 
Colonial associa- 
Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


“of Fiske’s histories, and studied _ 


“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 


“put necessary, in 


“plete idea of the 


“fathers may be 


Dial. 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 
order that a com- 


lives of our fore- 
obtained ee The The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 


PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 





Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward 
12 months. 








if + 
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The Ideal 
‘6 ARCADIA” LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Water-Closet Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


















































Combination 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
Unquestionably the 14” x 161-2”, 

Finest Closet that PRICE - - $5.00. 

has ever been pro- 
Cased. Tene cher AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and Cathedral of 


Strictly Sanitary 


Closet Combination St. Fobn the Divine, 


| Meee “ oe 
; 4 d “a S41 
DETROIT, U.S. A. W* offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 


Heights, New York. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 


YVAN BE \V/ SVJ z Ss. printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 
WR 


RITE FOR POCKET CATALOGUE i) 


mASIRZNINITS Go arists eas 
eT CURTICEAIG TORE UM sucloptnoyiye American Architect and Building News Co., 


SAN FRANCISCO | 
ESTABLISHED I855S  port.anyd, ore. 


























211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
y U. 6. Aa 
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“The Chloride Hecumulator” “uss” 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours; 


In Electric Lighting Installations increases reliability of service 
aa sweet MALE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


BALTIMORE: Equitable Bldg, CLEVELAND: New England Bldg. 


Sia Laat: ersimuright Bldg. DETROIT: Wlchigan Elec. Ce. Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, Philadelphia 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ‘ , , : Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ‘ ; ’ 2 ; : “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa, gi SRL ANS ae sack oe “ 1% 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. See ewe (Mere Bogert mere te 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa . - + «© «© «© * Vie 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . 3 ; : - ; eniaiaraiaees “ $765 

and others. 

CHURCHES 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : oly «2 ot Se 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, ee Te toe Sar “ae 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. P ; _ ; ; , * See 
Ciisiet Che Pe a ei ee a ee © 2 
St. Pauls Chesed ew Wok, N.Y. «tlt ll tl “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. : : ; : : : ; “ 1729 
Fiett Cu Giese, lt ww a “ 1683 
St. John’s Chanel, New York, N. Y. . . vic dey ; : “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ee igh S g * . 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - +- + | -; “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . , 3 , , : . “ 1700 

and others. 

IMPORTANT HOUSES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass... ~ Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ‘ ; : , ‘ ‘ ; * W387 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ‘ , ‘ . ' . “ 1% 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C. . . , , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ = 7%. 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. : : ‘ : ; : , ; “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. tl ae : ay "Se ee eae * te 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; , : : ‘ ; : ; ; “ 1743 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ; ; ; ; oe Subjects 
Staircases ; ‘ , , , , : ae 
EE dae ee ee ee ae ae ss 
a ae ee emg ‘ 6 ai 
0 on ee ee ee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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STABLE FOR MR. HOWARD WILLETTS. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ARCHITECT, N. Y. 


The Only Real Stain 


The following is from a letter just received from a 
leading architect of New Orleans, La.: 


“T had samples sent me (of stains) from all the prominent 
paint manufacturers and made a personal test of same. I found 
them all, with the exception of yours, to be nothing but paint 
thinned out with benzine or something else. In other words, a 
poor quality of paint instead of stain, and hence my selection 
of your goods.” 


Te 


and require the use of 


~ 


get the true “stain effect” architects must specify, 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples, circulars and our new color-chart sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sele Manufacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, Saa Francisco, Cal-; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From the Building News. 
THE PASSMORE EDWARDS SAILORS’ PALACE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
NivEN & WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BRONZE WROUGHT 


JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


IRON 





Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 


K 


Mew Pork, Qt. YP. 


K 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 





Carrkre & Hastincs Cram & Wentwortu 

Epwarop P. Casry 

Henry M. Concpon . 

Rosert W. Grisson 

B. G. Goopuve . 

Hens & LAFARGE 

Huss & Buck . ‘ ‘ ° ° 

W. A. Porter & R. H. Roserrson . 

Renwick, Asprinwaci & Russeci 

Freperick C. WITHERS 
* 


New York, N. ¥. Boston, Mass. 
oe - | Joun Lyman Faxon . ° e . - - 
Peasopy & STEARNS . nd 


* * 


Srepuen C. Earie 
“ * 


Worcester, Mass. 
* 
T. P. CHanpver, Jr. . 
Corr & STEWARDSON . 
* 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


W.S. FRASER 
* 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
° 
Newark, N. J. | VAN Brunt & Howe . 
* } 


L. S. BuUFFINGTON 
* 


Minneapolis, Pa. 
* 


Parritt BrotTuers 
* * 


W. Hatsey Woop 
* 


Kansas City, Mo. 


* 
| 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A. 





“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


Forty Gelatine Prints on bond-paper in envelope 


Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDINC NEWS CO. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 





HITCHINGS & CO,, sunset 2702 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __....11ccem. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 










7s . 





! ANS | 


Tre 


Il + pos bee = ‘ Wee ‘ 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction 4 Heating i, Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
e Construction. 


our Patent Iron Fram 
Send feur cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ISWHITE 
COMPARED. 


2. 





POSTAL for 
Color Card 
and Circular. 


The 
CARTER’S 
INK CO. 


Boston, Mass. 











Ti at avey f< : [ 
- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 





NEW YORK. 





a 


1852. 
{neorporated 
_ weer 
Levi LWi tout Prest 
Eras C.Davie, Treas. 


Inventors 


NEW ENCLAND 

FELT ROOFINC 
WORKS, 

18 Post Office $q., BOSTON. 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 


and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








sued by the 





Mfg. Company, 







development and uses. 






9360-19 





Artist and Artisan Gp 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 





Yale and Towne 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 


It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 


It will be 


sent to Architects on request. 








for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured a 


Salary-Raisin 
Education - 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
oemniotey ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested. 


Box 96, Scranton, Pa. 





International Correspondence Schools, 














BO°KS: 


Vol. LV. 120 Plates. 





233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


Price $9.40. 


American ArcuiTect anp Buitpinc News Co, 
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THE MORSE 
ELEVATOR 


Catalogue A 
Free on Application 











if }MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 


























Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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{x “WRITE FOR ciheneoetr ‘ps Se? aii" 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARBEN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 

















\ 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 
We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OCHIO MARBLE ane WoopD co. 
130-132 West Front Street - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ASPHALT noors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - « New Yorg. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @& BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway . - = New York City. 
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Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Ram 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- Kay 
>, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. BS 
M. E. Ingails, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Gen!. Pass. Agt. 
, W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(> All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. _<) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “‘ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY C& Martrrison COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTEXORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S.C. Nightingale & Childs | Norfolk - + + Henry WalkeCo. | Chicago - - + Walch& Wyeth 


New York - - MRobertA. Keasbey | Charleston. - -W.M. Bird& Co. | Detroit . - - - S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St. Louie - +» - - « «+ F. Bocler | San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - .« Spencer Otis | Seattle . DeSolia~Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - + Spencer Otis 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 


IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, R. P. SOUTHARD Send for Pamphlet of 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, Ceneral Supt. Building Construction j j 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Takes entire charge of Building Operations Automatic Self Locking 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 





SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


E. ELDON DEANE, Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK CITy. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS Manufacturers and evan 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston Fire-Proofing for Buildings 

















J, Wo TAYLOR'S HOTOGRAPH SERIES Latest Improved Systems a nip gn Phat: bc 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE | 85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO Tel.,¢75—88th, NEW YORK 
Removed to Owings Building. ” . NE 


Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








“Topical Architecture © 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways. 11. Ecclesiastical Domes. 

2. Renaissance Doorways. 12. Ecclesiastical Domes. 

3. Renaissance Capitals. 13. Renaissance Cornices. 
4. Renaissance Capitals. 14. Iron Gates and Railings. 
5. Iron Gates and Railings. 15. Iron Gates and Railings. 
6. Iron Gates and Railings. 16. Ecclesiastical Domes. 

7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 17. Lions. 

8. Tombs. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes, 

9. Arabesques. 19.' Renaissance Pulpits. 
10. Sgraffito. 20. Ecclesiastical Domes. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

= quarterly “s 18.00 

ey" Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agente at Large : — 

. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. 

Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], sach 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A 
Gorton & Lidgerwooa, 
H. B. Smith Co, 
Kenney Co , The 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Merehant & Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Oordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 
Vapor Heating Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peck Bros. Co, 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W.S. 
Union Brass Works. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


WIGHT & CHANDLER, architects, have re- 
moved their offices to the fourth floor of 31 
Beacon St., Boston, opposite the Common. 1337 











WANTED. 
ig ge Wanted, position as architectural 
& designer and colorist of interior decoration. 
Keole des Beaux-Arts training. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in New York City; best of references. 
Practical experience. Address C. G. Davis, 205 W. 
56th St., New York City. 1337 





WANTED. 

ARTNER. —A technically trained architect with 

a good practice in Central New York desires to 

form a partnership with a thoroughly practical man 

—must beable to bringin work. Address “ M.,”’ this 
office 1337 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a draughtsman, 
male or female, reasonably expert in pen and 

pencil drawing. Address, stating terms and enclos- 
ing small sample of work, “‘ Pen-and-Ink,” care of 
the American Architect. 1339 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a first-class experi- 
D enced young architectural draughtsman; must 
be good at all kinds of office-work, particularly de- 
tails. State salary desired, and give good references 
as to character and experience. M. F. Cummings & 
Son, Troy, N. Y. 1337 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Dasigas from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect’s 
offisesifreqaired. Address “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1338 











The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs | 
their life by penetrating the pores | 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in ali desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtTimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 

677,367. AUTOMATIC SASH-LOCK,— James A. Mc- 
Candless, Omaha, Neb. 

677.385. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 
— John Tuck well, Glasgow, Scotland. 

677,388. SIDEWALK-LOVER.— John Wagner, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

677,420. FIREPROOF FLOOR AND GIRDER.— Ed- 
mond Molloy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

677,486. Dk VICE FOR FASTENING SASHES, DOORS, 
OR SHUTTERS. — Otis Williams, St. Jobnsville, N. Y. 

677.512. COMBINED SKYLIGHT AND VENTILATOR. 
— Fred M. Harpham and Alfred Akers, Akron, O. 

677,524. DoorR-HANGER,. — William Louden, Fair- 
field, Ia. 

77,542. FIREPLACE-HEATER.—John H. Heitland, 
Quiney, Il. \ 

677,544. PivoTeED WINDOw.—Espiridion Hipolito, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

77,551-552. RADIATOR-VALVE.— Everett P. Allen, 
Chicago, Ill 
oe Door-Knos.—Carl F. Biele, New York, 
N. a 
677,649. COMBINED Box-CAP AND SHOER-PLANK 
Ho.Lper. — Thomas C. Farrell, Washington, N. J. 

677,676. Hor-AIR FURNACE. — Charles Messer, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 

677,681. AUTOMATIC WEATHBER-STRIP FOR Doors. 
— William E. Morgan, Mound City, Il. 

677,685. HIne@Er. —Newton W. McCourt, Bradford, 
Pa. : 

677,783. CONTROLLING DEVICE FOR ELECTRICAL 
is —George A. Le Fevre, New York, 


677,798. HEATER. — George E. Riblet, Erie, Pa. 
677.799. CLOSET-SEAT. — Martina T. Robinson, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

677,817. SLIpE-RULE.—Edwin Thacher, Paterson, 


aN. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Berrien Springs, Mich.—The Adventists will com- 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 


677,351. Bur_LpInG-BLock.— Balthasar Haffner, 
Maurer, N. 





mence immediately to build a college here at a cost 
of $150,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Warren D. Vinal will erect three 
$40,000 houses on Bay State Road. 

Press report states that Albert C. Burrage, of 
Commonwealth Ave., has leased Bumpkin’s Island 
from Harvard University and will build a summer 
home for crippled children. The island, containing 
about 50 acres, lies between Hingham and Nan- 
tasket. 


Braddock, Pa. — A hospital costing $100,000, to be 
known as the Connolly-Hickey Memorial Hospital, 


BLACK and WHITE 
WEATHERPROOF 
ENAMELS 


For Exterior Work only. Specially adapted 
for Marine Work. Retain their lustre under 
all weather conditions. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of circular 

e 


furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


will be built on Verona St., by the Rev. Father 
John Hickey, pastor of St. Thomas Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— The Board of Estimate has ap- 
propriated $300,000 for the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, for the erection of a new wing. : 


Chanute, Kan.—It is reported that a $25,000 school 
will be erected here. 


Chicago, 111.— Eugene Willoughby will build a 
high-class flat-building at the northwest corner of 
Michigan Ave. and 55th St., at a cost of $100,000. 
The new building will be three stories high, 100’ x 
160’. 

M. H. Vail, 1128 Unity Building, has designed for 
the Raven$wood Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion a three-story building, to be erected at Her- 
mitage and Wilson Aves, in Ravenswood. It will 
cost $50,000. 

E. B. Butler, 250 Adams St., has purchased half 
of the Western Cold Storage property on W. Water 
St., between W. Randolph and W. Lake Sts., and 
will construet on this site a modern twelve-etory 
warehouse, to conform in architecture and construce- 
tion to his big building directly across on Randolph 
St. The cost of the building is estimated at $500,- 
000. 


Cincinnati, O.— Elzner & Anderson, 18 E. 4th St., 
are preparing drawings for the Technical School of 
the University of Cincinnati, at Burnet Woods; 
centre building. two stories high, 60/ x 240’; side 
wings, one story high, 47’ x 47’, all of pressed brick. 

Brown, Burton & Davis have designed a new 
building for the Lloyd Library. It will have a 
combination stone and pressed brick front, four 
stories and cost $10,000. 

Press report states that the Cincinnati Traction 
Co. will erect an office-building on 5th and Walnut 
Sts., to cost about $1,000,000. 

A brick school-building to be used as a parochial 
school in connection with St. Xavier’s College will 
soon be erected at a cost of $50,000. 


Cleveland, O.—A new synagogue will be erected 
on Forest St. and Scovill Ave. by the Anshe Emeth 
congregation, which now worship at 550 Erie St.; 
cost, $40,000. 

Columbia, 8. C.— St. Peter’s Catholic congregation 
proposes to erect a $40,000 church. 


Coudersport, Pa.— D. W. Dean and J. H. Havens, 
of Olean, N. Y., were awarded contract at $58,300 
for erecting the insane asylum for Potter County. 


Crafton, Pa.— The contract for a new schoo)-build- 
ing has been let to George Krueger; cost, $65,000. 
George Wild, Johnstown, architect. 


Decatur, I11.— Architects Mauran, Ruesell & Gar- 
den, St. Louis, Mo., are preparing plans for a two- 
story brick, stone and terra-cotta library to cost 


$60,000. 


Detroit, Mich.— Donaldson & Meier, §&9 Moffatt 
Building, are preparing plans for a store and office 
building on Griswold St. for E. M. Fowler, to be 
100’ x 152’, seven stories high, built of Bedford 
limestone, pressed brick and terra-cotta, composi- 
tion roof, steam heating, and cost $250,000 

Fitchburg, Mass.— Henry M. Francis, Wallace 
Building, has prepared plans for an $18,000 brick 
school to be built by the city on Salem and Provi- 
dence Sts. 


Franklin, Pa.—It has been voted to issue $60,000 
bonds for the erection of a high school. 
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WISCONSIN 
GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


Is a foe to rust, a challenger of 
weather, wet or dry, warm or cold. 

It is suitable for any purpose, appli- 
cable to any surface, wood, stone, 
brick, metallic, tile or leather. It 
is a preservative; does not peel 
off, scale, chip, or burn. It 
is a safeguard against fire when 
applied to wooden surfaces —a 
slow burner. 

It defies the influence of 
alkali, acid. 

It endures for decades; it does not 
change color and become rusty- 
looking; it is the best and 
cheapest of protective coatings. 











smoke, 


SAMPLE IF YOU 
LET US KNOW 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE COMPANY 
421 Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Glenville, 0.— It is reported that a $50,000 R. C. 

Church will be erected on St. Clair St. and Park- 
wood Boulevard. Rev. Jos. F. Smith, pastor, 

Hartford, Conn.— Contract for erecting the new 
Home for Consumptives was awarded to Stoddard 
& Caulkins at $39,000. 

Hot Springs, Ark.— William R. Johnston, 184 La 
Salle St, Chicago, Ill., is preparing plans for a 
$100,000 four-story brick hotel, to be built for Geo. 
L. Smith & Co, 

Jamaica, L. I.— Plans have been filed by Deputy 
Superintendent of Schoo] Buildings Collins tora 
$100,000 school-house, to be erected at this place. 

Janesville, Wis.— Professor J. T. W. Jennings bas 
completed plans for the Janesville Public Library 
building, which will cost $40,000. . 

Kansas City, Kan. — Andrew Carnegie is stated to 
have offered this city $75,000 for a public library. 
La Crosse, Wis. —Schick & Roth have prepared 

plans for a $15,000 church to be built by the English 

Lutherans on Ferry St. and West Ave. 

Leadville, Col.— The citizens have decided to 
raise from $30,000 to $50,000, which, added to An- 
drew Carnegie’s gift of $20,000, will be used to erect 
a building that will se:ve as a public library and 
city-hall combined. 

Loraia, O.— Plans have been made by George H. 
Verbeck, of Oi] City, Pa., for a $30,000 opera-house 
to be built in this place. 

Louisville, Ky. —The contract for the erection of 
the Carnegie library building has been let to Parish 
Bros., Jackson, at $25,288.40. 

Ludington, Mich.—Joseph Mollitor, 153 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Lll., is compiteting plans for a Roman 
Catholic Church for St. Simon’s congregation, to 
be built here. It will be of pressed brick and stone, 
58’ x 130’, and will cost $30,000. 

Mansfield, 0.— Frank L. Packard, of Columbus, 
has prepared plans for proposed improvements to 
the Kichland County court-bouse, estimated to cost 
$50,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Plans are being prepared by 
A. L. Dorr, Lumber Exchange, for a new church to 
be erected by Grace Presbyterian congregation at 
a cost of $15,000. 

Muncie, Ind. — Report states that Swift & Co., 188 
Madison St., Chicago, I!l., have received the con- 
tract for erecting the union depot here at $35,000. 

Newburyport, Mass, —Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, 
Boston, are drawing plans for the hospital build- 
ing to be erected by the trustees of the Anna 
Jacques Hospital. 

New Haven, Conn.— The plans of Brown & Von 
Beren, Exchange Building, have been accepted for 
the high school, to cost about $250,000. 

New Orleans, La.—F. A. Nouillet is stated to have 
received the contract to erect the police jail for 
$112,800. 

New York, N. Y.— From the reorganization of the 

Brooklyn Wharf & Warehouse Co. has arisen a new 

$30,000,000 corporation, which contemplates mak- 

ing enormous improvements on the water front, 
extending from the Brooklyn Bridge south to Red 

Hook. David H. King, Jr., has returned to the 

city from England for the purpose of assuming 

the presidency of the new corporation, which will 
be called the New York Dock Co. 

Plans for a new hotel, 74’ x 95’, to be erected here 
by Maitland G. Graves, at the southwest corner of 
Madison Ave. and 29th St., have been drawn and 
filed for a permit. The new building will be of 
fireproof construction, twelve stories high, and 
will cost $750,000 above the ground. 

Plans have been filed with the Building Dept. by 
De Lemos & Cordes fora nine-story fireproof brick, 
limestone and terra-cotta building to be erected on 
Broadway and 34th St., for the R. H. Macy Co. 

Richard Leavy, 156 Fifth Ave., who has just pur- 
chased the plot, 35’ x 103, at 4 W. 16th St., will 
erect thereon a ten-story fireproof office-building, 
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to cost $100,000, from plans by J. W. Stevens, 156 
Fifth Ave. 

Ludlow & Valentine, 100 Broadway, are drawing 
plans fora twelve-story fireproof apartment-hotel to 
be erected at 44 to 50 W. 45th St., and to cost about 
$650,000. The plot is 80’ x 1007 5/’ on 45th St. and 
18/ 9/7 x 100’ 5’? on 44th St., and adjoins the New 
York Yacht Club on the latter St. 

Contracts have been completed by which the city 
becomes entitled to Mr. Carnegie’s library building 
fund of $5,200,000 from which 67 buildings are to be 
erected, the city finding the sites and bearing the 
cost of maintenance when built. Manhattan and 
the Bronx, together, are to have 42 of these estab- 
lishments, and Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond 
the remaining 25. Work and maintenance of such 
of these branches as shall be located in Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Richmond are entrusted to the New 
York Public Library; those in Brooklyn to the 
Brooklyn Public Library; and those in Queens to 
the Queens Borough Library. Construction in the 
first-named three boroughs is limited to ten build- 
ingsa year. These authorities will select sites and 
ask the city to acquire them. The Board of the 
New York Library does not meet until October, 
and, it is presumed, will not commence action, as 
to selection of sites, architects, etc., until then. 

Plans have been filed for what will probably be 
the largest tenement-house in this city, if notin the 
world. The building was designed by Harde & 
Short for the City & Suburban Homes Co., and wil] 
occupy the whole block in Avenue A, between 78th 
and 79th Sts. As it will stand back 200 feet in each 
street, it will be nearly square, with a ground-area 
of more than 400,000 square feet. I+ will contain 
apartments for 186 families. The cost is estimated 
at $180,000. The house is to be six stories high, 
with a courtyard, of golden buff brick with Indiana 
limestone and terra-cotta trimmings. The roof 
will be constructed as a roof-garden and play- 
grounds for children. 


Norristown, Pa.— Plans for two new wings for the 
State Hospital for the Insane have been prepared 
by Architects Baker & Dallett, Philadelphia. The 
work will cause an expenditure of about $100,000. 


Paducah, Ky. — Report states that a Masonic and 
Odd Fellows’ building will be erected here, to cost 
about $50,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Arrangements are being made 
to locate a club house on Mount Carmel Ave., Glen- 
side Highlands. The building will be a stone 
structure of the Colonial style of architecture, 
three stories high, with a porch surrounding the 
entire edifice at both the first and second floors. 

B. F. Keith has been given a permit to build his 
new theatre on a portion of the Baldwin mansion 
site on Chestnut St., above llth. The theatre 
proper will be located on Sansom St. It will be 
three stories high, with a frontage of 118’ and a 
depth of 129 5’. The Chestnut-Street front will be 
eight stories high, 40” x 100 1-6”. An arcade will 
lead to the ground-floor on the first story. The 
Chestnut-Street front will be of ornamental terra- 
cotta. The construction will be of cast-iron and 
stee], and the building is to be thoroughly fireproof. 
The estimated cost is $300,000. General Manager, 
E. F. Albee. 

D. H. Burnham & Co., Rookery Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., are making plans for a $2,000,000 seven- 
teen-story fireproof office-building, to be built on 
the site of the Lafayette Hotel. * 

D. H. Stroud contemplates the erection of a large 
rug manufacturing plant at 2813 N. American St., 
and Architects Hales & Ballinger have completed 
plans for it. The building will be two stories high 
and will cost about $25,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Alden & Harlow are preparing 
plans for a steel office-buildirg, to be erected on 5th 
Ave. and Wood St. by the Farmers’ Deposit Na- 
tional Bank, at a cost of $1,000,000. 

Plans have been made by Alden & Harlow for 
the Children’s Hospital which Henry Clay Frick 
intends to build on Forbes St., at a cost of $450,000. 

George S. Orth & Bro. have let the contract for 
the building of the large summer-house for Mrs. 
William Thaw, Jr., to John H. Trimble & Bro., 
Allegheny, at $75,000. 

The congregation of St. Andrew’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church will erect a stone church, 78 x 
113’, to cost $50,000. 

Portland, Ore.— The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will erect a four-story brick building on 4th 
St., to cost $30,000. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Barrett & Thomson have completed 
plans for a four-story pressed brick and stone 
office-building, to be erected by the Carolina Trust 
Co., at a cost of $20,000. 

Rochester, N. ¥.— Thos. W. Finucane, 3 E/ton P,, 
has received the contract for erecting a high schoo] 
for $175,000. 

Sellersville, Pa.—St. Paul’s Reformed congrega- 
gation will build a $20,000 church. Rey. G. G. 
Greenwald, pastor. 

Somerville, Mass.—It is proposed to erect a 12- 
room school on Maple St. 

Southboro, Mass.— Winslow & Bigelow, of Boston, 
have prepared plans for a three-story brick addi- 
tion to St. Mark’s School, 34’ x 82/; cost, about 
$30,000. 

St. Paul. Minn.—A two-story brick school-heouse 
to cost $20,000 will soon be built by the St. Stanis- 
laus Catholic Church. 

Reed & Stem, Endicott Building. are preparing 
poe for a detention ward for the City and County 

ospital, to cost $45,000. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Huebl! & Schmid, Metropolitan 
Block, Chieago, Ill., have prepared plans for a 
$200,000 manufacturing plant, to be erected here 
for the Columbia Enameling & Stamping Co. There 
will be a four-story warehouse, 64’ x 194’; a two- 
story fireproof stamping department, 140’ x 260’; an 
enameling-room, 260’ x 281’, and several other 
small buildings. The power-house will be 50’ x 
110’, and the equipment will include an electriec- 
light plant, engines, boilers, dynamos and pumps. 
Everything will be operated by electricity and 
construction will be commenced at once. 

Troy, N. Y. — It is stated that plans have been com- 

pleted for the new union depot. It is to be a two- 

story structure, 47’ x 400’, erected on the site of 
the present station, Broadway, Fulton and Union 

Sts,; probable cost, $300,000. 
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( Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Utica, N. ¥.—The plans of Arthur C. Jackson, 55 
W. 33d St., N. Y. City, have been selected tor the 
Utica Public Library, to cost $165,000. 

West Hartford, Conn. — Edward T. Hapgood, 141 
Trumbull 8t., Hartford, will prepare plans ior a 
$60,000 town-hall, to be built at this place. 

Westminster, Md.—Jackson C. Gott, 218 N. Charles 
St., Baltimere, has prepared plans for a building to 
be occupied by the Westminster Savings Bank. It 
will cost $25,000. 

Wilmington, Del — The contract for erecting the 
Pullman Palace Car Company’s sbops is stated to 
have been awarded to R. & S. Sollitt, 140 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 1ll.; estimated cost ot the work 
reported to be about $190,000. 

Winchester, Va.— The plans of C. B. Keferstein, 
of Washington, D. C., have been accepted for the 
Winchester Memorial Hospital, to cost abcut $14,- 
000. 

Winnipeg, Man. — Andrew Carnegie has preserted 
$100,000 to this city for a free public library, and 
the City Council has accepted the gift. 

Worcester, Mass.— Fuller & Delano, 452 Main §t., 
are preparing plans for a new building jor the City 
Hospital to cost about $75,000. 

York, Pa.—The School Board has adopted plans 
prepared by J. A. Dempwolf for the two-story 
school-house to be built at Albemarle and King 
Sts., at a cost of $50,000. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. —Alteration & addition to two- 
st’y bk. & st. school, 86/ x 90’ 3 77’ x 112; $30,000; o., 
City of Mt. Vernon; a., Herbert Lucas. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ill.— Fulton St., Nos. 1422-24 & 1432.34, 2 
three-st’y aparts., 50’ x 50’; $25,000; 0., Minnie G. 
MelIntosh; a., Hueh! & Schmid; b., Philip Lotz. 

E. Seventy-fifth St., Nos. 115-117, three-st’y bk, & 
st. store, flat & hall building, 50’ x 108’; $30,000; o 
& b., John H. Jones; a., John R, Stone, 

Sixty-fifth St.and Harvard Ave., three-st’y bk. & 
st. apart., 101’ x 107’; $70,000; o., Wm. McKerlie; 
b., Willmore Alloway, 1551 Marquette Building 

Jackson Ave. and Fifty-sixth St., three-st’y bk. 
& st. flats; $20,000; 0., Joel M. Longenecker; c., 
Medinah Construction Co.; a.,C. W. Van Kuren 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, 56th to 57th Sts., 
twelve-st’y apartment-hotel, 166’ 5/’ x 171’ 5 x 214" 
o., Irons & Todd, 320 Broadway; a., Clinton & 
Russell, 32 Nassau St. 

W. One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St., Nos. 246- 
248, six-st’y bk. flat, 50’ x 86’; $110,000; 0., Ida J. 
Walker, Irvington; a., C. Abbott French, 416 W. 
42d St. 

Ninety-eighth St., nr. West End Ave., eight-st’y 
bk. & st. flat, 867 11/7 x 100’; $243,000; 0., William 
H. Beard, 111 Broadway; a., H. Alban Reeves, 105 
E, 17th St. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Clinton, Mass.— Main St., two-st’y bk. schoo 
$20,000; o., Town; a., C. J. Bateman, Boston. 

Newton, Mass.— Langley Road, two-st’y bk. & at 
school, 58’ x 98’ 6/, pitch roof, steam; $33,000; o., 
City; b., P. H. Jackson; a., W. R. Forbush. 


HOSPITALS. 

Boston, Mass.— Harrison Ave. and Concord St., 
Ward 12, six-story brick hospital, flat roof, steam; 
$950,000; o., City of Boston; b., F. G@. Coburn & Co.; 
a., Kendall, Taylor & Stevens. 

Newton, Mass. — Washington St., ene-st’y bk. hos- 
pital, 37’ x 62/; $12,000; o., Newton Hospital Cor- 
poration; b., E. and P. Cummings & Co., Ware; a., 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, Boston. 

Washington St., one-st’y bk. hospital, 36’ x 110/; 
$18,000; 0., City of Newton; b., H. H. Hunt; a., 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, Boston. 

HOTELS. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.— Six-st’y fireproof hotel & 
bank building, 100’ x 100’; $150,000; o., Bank Block 
Investment Co,; a., Sam’! Hanaford & Sons, Cin 
cinnati, O. 


} 
i 
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HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— J Si., No. 206, Ward 14, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 23’ x 65/, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o. & b., 
A. H. Flint, 614 Sixth St., 8. Boston. 

Park St., No. 11, Ward 23, two-st’y fr. dwell., 35/ 
x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; o., F. A. Schirmer; 
b., J. P. Campbell, 26 Boylston St., Jamaica Plain; 
a., E. N. Boyden. 

Hollander St., nr. Crawford St., Ward 21, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 43’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o 
French & Shea, 2696 Washington St.; b., Lelacheur 
& Young. 

Newcastle Road, nr. Faneuil St., Ward 26, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; 
o. & b., Brooks Walker, 11 Mountford St.; a., G. E. 
Parsons. 

Columbia Road, opp. Hewing St., Ward 20, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 49’, pitch roof, hot water; 
$6,500; o., Annie G. King; b., Wm. Riley, 22 Auck- 
land St. 

Spencer St., nr. Wheatland Ave., Ward 20, two- 
at’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 51’, piteh roof, furnaces; $6,000; 
o. & b., M. F. Sullivan, 266 Millett St. 

Torrey St., nr. Washington St., Ward 24, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 21’ x 40’, flat roof, stoves; $8,000; o., 
Ashmont Improvement Asso.; b., W. H. Newcomb, 
36 Templeton St. 

Hillside St., cor. Wait St., Ward 19, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 25’ x 40’, flat roof, stoves; $5,(00; o., Peter 
A. Hoban; a., T. J. Desmond, 6 St. Alphonsus St. 

Tonawanda St., nr, Waldeek St., Ward 20, 24-st’y 
fr. dwell., 28’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Hattie H. Walker, 85 Waldeck St.; b., J. E. Wagner; 
a., A. W. Gould. 

Quincy St., nr. Barry St., Ward 20, three-st’y f: 
dwell., 25’ x 40’, flat roof, furnace; $4,000; o. & b 
James D. McKay, 7 Warren St., Roxbury. 

Hancock St., Nos. 83-85, Ward 21, 2 two-et’y fr. 
dwells., 31’ x 50’, pitch roof, hot water; $9,000; o. & 
b., Heury J. Boden, 51 Evelyn St., Dorchester. 

L St., Ward 14, three-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 50’, flat 
roof, stoves; $4,000; o. & b., Watson & Waite, 536 
First St. 

Bernard St., ur. Browning Ave., Ward 20, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 25% x 49’, pitch roof, hot water; 
$6,500; o., Mary H. Hannah, 33 Bernard St.; b., 
James J. Jenkins. 


’ 
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Houses Continued.) 

Newcastle Road, Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 29’ 
x 46’, piteh roof, turnace; $5,000; o., a, & b., Geo, E. 
Parsons, 850 Tremont Building. 

Ballou Ave., nr. Jones St., Ward 24, 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwelis., 23 x 36’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $8,000; o. & 
b., B. F. Crosscup 

Hampstead St., nr. Parkway, Ward 22, two-st’y 


fr. dwell., 24” x 32’, pitch roof, furnace; $3,500; o., | 


Varo. E. Donick; b., B. MeDonald. 

Agassiz Park, No. 11, Ward 23, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
19 x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., C. S. 
Waldo; b., J. P. Campbell, 28 Boylston St., Jamaica 
Plain; a., Peters & Rice. 

Eighth St., Ward 14, three-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ 
x 50’, tlat roof, stoves; $4,000; o. & b., Watson & 
Waite. 

E. Ninth St., Ward 14, three-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 
5, flat roof, stoves; $4,000; o. & b., Watson & 
Waite 

Newcastle Road, nr. Faneuil St., Ward 25, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o. & 
b.. Brooks Watson; a., G. E. Parsons. 

Hamilton St., No. 197, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
30’ x 51’, piteh roof, furnace; $5.500; o., J. F. Fitz- 
gerald; b., Geo. Laming, 111 Clifton St ; a.,C. E. 
Putnam. 

Faneuil St., Ward 25, two-st’y fr. dwell., 33/ x 337, 
pitch roof, farnace; $5,000; o. & b., C. E. Baxetram, 
Brooksdale Road. 

Bispham St., Ward 24,2 three-st’y bk. dwells., 23 
x 50’, flat roofs, stoves; $9,000; o., Abraham Roosoo; 
a., G. H. Smith, 15 School St. 

Chambers St., cor. Brighton St., Ward 8, four-st’y 
bk. dwell., 28’ x 30’, flat roof, stoves; $10,000; o. & 
b.. Wm. White; a., G. H. Smith. 

Bay State Road, ur. Aehby St., Ward 25, four-st’y 
_ 3¥ x 58’, flat roof, hot water; $20,000; 
o., Alfred W. Carr; b., Fessenden & Libby, 34 
School St.; a., J. L. Berry. 

Harold St., nr. Ruthven St., Ward 21, three-st’y 
bk. dwell., 50’ x 57’, flat roof, hot water; $12,000; o. 
& b., J. Bolesman; a., A. B. Pinkham, 36 Warren 
St 


Park St.. ur. Bispham St., Ward 24,4 three-st’y 
dwells., 23’ x 50’, flat roofs, stoves; $18,000; o., 
Abraham Koosoo; a., G. H. Smith. 

Holmes Ave., nr. Harvard St., Ward 25, 7 two-st’y 
fr. dwells., 28’ x 52’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $42,000; 
o. & b., Johnson & Fenno, Holmes Ave., Brighton. 

Murdock St., cor. Spring St., Ward 25, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25 x 50’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 0., Miss 
E. T. Hickey; b., W. T. Henderson, 53 Crescent 
Ave.. Dorchester. 

Mayfield St.,nt. Dorehester Ave., Ward 20, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 25” x 51’, flat roof, furnace; $6,000; 
o., Thos. Casev; b., Thos. H. Hanlon. 

jlexander St , Nos. 95-97, Ward 16, 2 three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 23’ x 40’, flat roofs, stoves; $9,000; o. & 
b., Frank Russell, 113 Devonshire St. 

Bunker Hill St., Nos. 8-10, Ward 3, three-st’y fr. 
dwell. & stores, 34’ x 49’, flat roof, stoves; $9,000; 
o., M. Roughan; b., Donovan & Co., 38 Winthrop 
St., Charlestown. 

Moseley St., nr. Crescent Ave., Ward 20, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 49’. flat roof, stoves; 95,000; o 
& b., Higgins & Scarr, 37 F St. 

Chicago, 111.— Michigan Ave., No. 5129, two-st’y 
bk. & st. dwell., 26’ x 77’, pitch roof; $20.000; o., 
D.S. Pate; a., George W. Maher; b., S.J. Nihlean, 
3629 Forrest Ave. 

Fifty-fourth Pl., Nos. 400 402, two-st’y bk. dwell., 
20" x 48’; $10,000; o., Thomas Glenn; b., Charles 
Schleyer; a., L. M. Mitchell. 

New York, N. Y.— Bristow St., nr. Jennings St., 
2 two-st’y fr. dwells., 22’ x 54’; $12,000; o., Mr. 
Wauer; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. 

Worcester, Mass.— William St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
30’ x 6; $12,109; o., Dr. David Harrower; a., Geo. 
H. Clemence; b., B. G. Hadley. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass. — Charles St., Ward 8, 2 five st’y bk. 
& st. buildings for laundry, jail & matron’s house, 
78’ x 131’ & 60’ x 76’, pitch roof, steam; $550,000; o., 
County of Suffolk; b., McNeil Bros.; a., H. H. 
Atwood, 

Pittsburgh St., unr. Congress St., Ward 13, three- 
st’y bk. fire-engine house, 26’ x 91’, flat roof, steam; 
$30,000; o., City of Boston; b., W. T. Eaton, 734 
Broadway; a., A. H. Gould. 

Worcester, Mass.— Beacon St., two-st’y bk. & st. 
engine-house, 60” x 125’; $25,000; o., City of Wor- 
cester; b., Eli Belisle; a., Geo. H. Clemence. 

STABLES. 


Boston, Maas. — Paine St., nr. Walk Hill St., Ward 
23, two-st’y fr. stable & shed, 24’ x 207’, pitch roof; 
$11,000; 0., City of Boston; b., J. H. Burt & Co., 
Mattapan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Lewis Ave., nr. Gates Ave., two- 
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(Stables Continued.) 
st’y bk. stable, 16” x 22’; $1,000; o., Fritz Harbagan, 
336 Fifth Ave.; a., KR. Brocklehurst, 178 Franklin 
Ave. 

Lafayette Ave., nr. Broadway, two-st’y bk. stable, 
22’ x 30’, tar & gravel roof; $1.350; o., Eliz Klein, 
18 Bushwick Ave.; a., W. F. Clayton, 140 Bainbridge 
St. 

Jamaica Ave., nr. Gillen P)., three-st’y bk. stable, 
60’ x 143’; $15,000; o., Wm. F. Donovan, 189 Mon- 
tague St.; a., M. F. Walsh, 945 Liberty Ave. 


Detroit, Mich.— Woodmere Cemetery, two-st'y fr. 


stable, 60’ x 70’, shingle roof; $4,900; o., Woodmere 
Cemetery Association; a., Jos. E. Mills, Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 


New York, N. Y.— Thirty-sizth St., nr. 1st Ave., 


two-st’y bk. stable, 17’ x 6478’, gravel roof; $4,000; 
o., Anderson Estate, Broad Exchange Building; a., 
Frank H. Quinby, 99 Nassau St. 


Somerville, Maas. — Fr. stable, 30’ x 42’; $2,500; o., 


E. G. Davis; b., Starbird & Johnson; a., Prescott & 
Sidebottom, Boston. 

Two-st’y bk. stable, &3/ x 98’; o., Little Sisters of 
the Poor; b., Stephen Brennan; a., J. F. Untersee, 
176 Devonshire St., Boston. 


STORES. 


New York, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., Nos. 105-107, eleven- 


st’y bk. & terra-cotta store & loft building, 66’ x 
129’; $550,000; o., Henry Korn; a., Robert May- 
nicke. 

West Broadway, cor. Franklin St., eight-st’y bk., 
st. & steel fireproof store-building, 60’ x 74’ 1077; o., 
Estate John L. Bremer, Bostun; b., J. C. Hoe & 
Sons, 10 Liberty PI. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Market St., Nos. 922-24, seven- 
at’y bk. & st. store & loft building; o., J. Allison’s 
Sons; a., Joseph M. Huston. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Penn Ave., nr. 6th St., in rear, 
six-st’y bk. & st. store building; $60,000; o., Henry 
Phipps; a., Alden & Harlow. 


St. Paul, Minn. — Zighth and Minnesota Sts., two- 


st’y bk. store-building, 106” x 118, gravel roof, 

steam; $40,000; o., E. T. Berrisford; c., Newman & 

Hoy, 313 Chamber of Commerce. 
TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Maas.— Spring St, No. 36, Ward 8, four- 
st’y store & flats; $6,000; 0., Ida Segal; b., B. L. 
Segal; a., Fred A. Noreross. 

Davenport St., nr. Tremont St., Ward 18, three- 
st’y bk. tenement, 20/ x 49’, flat roof, stoves; $4,500; 
o., Geo. C. Conant: a., G. H. Smith, 13 School St. 

Hull St.. No. 5. Ward 6, four-st’y bk, tenement, 
28’ x 31’, flat roof, stoves; $7,000; 0., A. Solari; a., 
F. M. Churchill. 

Worcester. Mass.— /’rovidence St., three-st’y fr. 
flate, 27’ x 62’; $5.500; 0.,C. J. Mahaney; a., A. J. 
Harrington: b., Rourke & Loftus. 

Orne St., three-et’y fr. flats, 27’ x 60’; $6,000; o., 
Mrs. E. J. Banaghan; a., Earle & Fisher; day work. 

Hillside St., four-st’y fr. flat, 28’ x 52’: $5.500; o., 
E. Lundquist; a., E. Carlson; b., F. 1. Yates. 

Rear Coral St., three-st’y fr. flat, 27’ x 52’; $5,000; 
o., Patrick Fox; b., Rourke & Loftus. 

Nixon Ave., three-st’y fr. flat, 27’ x 60’; $5,100; o., 
D. L. Lamson: a., Harry L. Goodwin; day work. 

Suffield St., three-st’y fr. flat, 27’ x 62’; $4,200; o., 
J.D. Sullivan; a., Chapin & Topanelian; b., Lynch 
Bros. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Eleventh and Arch Sts., eight- 
st’y iron-frame, bk., at. & terra-cotta building, 74’ x 
171’ 6”: o., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; a.,G. W. & 
W. D. Hewitt. 

Eighteenth and Chestnut Sts., four-*t’y bk. & iron, 
stone-trimmed store & warehouse, 22’ x 144’; $26,- 
000; o., Fletcher & Co.; a., Addison Hutton. 





COMPETITIONS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Ortonville, Minn.) 
H. L. Zwiener, auditor, will receive plans and 
specifications until August 17 for a $30,000 court- 
house for Big Stone County. 1337 


IBRARY. 
[At Covington, Ky.) 
The Board of Trustees of the public library has 
rejected plans for a building and will ask for new 
plans, the same to be submitted on September 15. 
The building will cost $75,000. 1337 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Philippi, W. Va.) 
Plans and specifications are wanted by the County 
Court until August 19 for a court-bouse and jail at 
Philippi. GRANVILLE E, TAFT, clk. 11337 4 
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PROPOSALS. 


OLLEGE. 
[At Fort Wayne, Ind.} 


Bids will be received until August 20 for a $33,- 
000 custodial college for feeble-minded youths, alter 


plans by Alfred Grindle. The structure will be of 
brick, two stories and basement, have slate roof, 
steam heat, tile floors, etc. 1337 


JTEEL WORK. 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
Office of Building for Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Sealed proposals for constructing, 
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delivering and erecting in place complete iwo stee)- 


trussed covered ways in the east courts of the Build- 


ing for the Library of Congress will be received at 


this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on Tuesday, the 


13th day of August, 1901. BERNARD Rk. 
GREEN, superintendent. 1337 


JOWER-HOUSE, ETC. 


[At Huntington, W. Va.) 


Sealed bids sre wanted until August 15, 1901, 
for the construction of a building to be used fora 
power-house and an electric-light plant at the West 
Virginia Asylum for Incurables at Huntington, 


COL. C. E. RUDESILL, president board, Charleston, 


W. Va 1337 


TEAM PLANT, ETC. 
{At Washington, D. C.} 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 


the commissioners until 12 M. Saturday, Sep- 


tember 21, 1901, for furnishing and erecting a 


steam-generating equipment, steam-piping, ete., at 
the Trumbull Street pumping-station, Washington, 


D.C. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND et al., commis- 
sioners, D. C. 1338 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 


chitect, Washington, D. C., July 26th, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti) 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d day of August, 1901, and then opened, 


for furnishing and installing new boiler-plant tor 
the U. 8. Marine Hespital at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
accordance with drawings and specifications, copies 
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“TOPICAL 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


ARLINGTON, N. J. 


THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are 


and I must congratulate you thereon. 


FRANKLIN L. 


Ba.LTimore, Mp. 


[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit !”| — HAMLET. 


Applause from the Profession. 


very satisfactory 
NAYLOR. 


I THINK 


AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” 
scheme of publication good. 


“ Topical Architecture” 






ARCHITECTURE.” 


Published Monthly. 


$3.00 per year. 


Ev. Paso, Trex. 
and consider your 


EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Micu. 


is a most useful publica- 


GRAND Rapips, 


WE have, so far, found it a ve ry interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 


IAM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 
it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
Benj. B. OwWENs. 


Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 


H. A. Howe, Jr. 


excellent at the price. 
RICHARD D, ANABLE. 


I FIND “ Topical Architecture” 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


Cepar Rapips, Ia. 


We think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 


tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMSON 

THE numbers thus far received have been 

and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 
fession. H. A. CREAGER. 


very practical 


HartTrForD, V 


It certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 


price of publication. LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IN 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed 
C, A. WALLINGFORD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For the draughtsman particularly does “ 7opical Archi 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts 
man a good library on the installment plan, the 


same 


ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 
BENJ. LUBSCHEZ 


ture” as a useful periodical 


I REGARD “7Zopfical Archite. 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 


the profession. G. GARVEY 


satisfactory and profitable work to own. 


JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with 


tecture.” A. G. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
WE think well of “7Zofical Ar 


will prove useful to us. 


hitecture”’ 


Architecture” 


“Topical Archi- 
ZIMMERMAN, 


JUDGING by the 
will be a very serviceable work. 


“Topical Architecture” gives promise of 


Wis. 


numbers I have already received, 


MILWAUKEE, 
“ Topical 
CHARLES FirzGERALD. 


being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub 


jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


and think it office use. 


S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
“Topical Architecture” 
library and draughting-room, 


R. RoOsENSTOCK & Co, 


Cotumsta, S. C 
WE are very much pleased with 
Architecture” which have reached 
them of the greatest usefulness. 


us SO 


WILSON 


Detroit, Micn. 


It seems that subscribing to “ Zopical 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan. F.C 


East St. Louis, Itt. 


will prove a valuable adjunct toa 


the issues of “ Z7opical 


I FIND the 
interesting. 
excellent one. 


} 


far, and we find 


& EDWARDs. 


Architecture” is 


ARL POLLMAR. present plan will 


both practising arc 


I CONSIDER “ Zofical Architecture” a valuable architec tural 


periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 


I THINK “ Zopic 


A. B. FRANKEL. 


issues of “ Zopical Archites 
The scheme of the publication | think a most 


JupGiInG by the few numbers. of 
have received, it will be a useful publication. 


I AM of the opinion that 


al Architecture” 


FERRY & CLAS. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


ture’’ exceedingly 


H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 


Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 
the publication that | 
L. W. ROBINSON. 


N. Y. 


“Topical Architecture” on its 


New Rocue.te, 


be a valuable publication and useful to 
hitects and students. 


FRED E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 


a good publication. 
Cass GILBER1. 














PROPOSALS. | 


of which will be furnished at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect on application at this office or 
at the office of the Custodian at Cleveland, Ohio. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1337 


IRE-ESCAPES, ETC. 
[At Rome, N. Y.) 
Bids are wanted August 7 for enlarging barn, 
constructing fire-escapes on the boys’ and on the 
girls’ buildings, and for heating the boys’ building 
and principal’s residence at the Central N. Y. Insti- 
tution for deaf-mutes. W. J. KINGSLEY, pres. bd. 





trustees. 1337 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 29th day of August, 1901, and then opened, for 
the installation of a conduit and wiring system 
for the U. S. Post-office building at Elgin, Illinois, 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction at | 
Elgin, [llinois, at the discretion of the Supervising 






PROPOSALS. 


Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1337 


OURT-HOUSE. 

{At Cartersville, Ga.] 
Bids will be received until September 17 for the 
construction of the $40,000 two-story brick and stone 
court-house, 78’ x 108’, for Bartow County, in accord- 
ance with plans by Kenneth McDonald and «J. F. 
Sheblessy, of Louisville, Ky., and G. W. Golucke & 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga, 1337 


TABLE. ’ 
[At Washington, D. ©.) 
Secretary’s Office, Dept. of Interior, Washington. 
Proposals will be received until 2 P. M., August 
13, for the construction of a stable at the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane at Washington, D. C. 
E, A. HITCHCOCK, secretary. 1337 


; Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 24th, 1901. Sealed proposals 


will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P.M. on 
the 2ist day of August, 1901, and then opened, for 
furnishing the heating apparatus complete in place 





PROPOSALS. 
for the U. S. Post-office at Elgin, Illinois, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at Elgin, Ill., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1337 


\CHOOL. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Bids are wanted August 17 for the construction 
of a twelve-room schoo! at Lincoln Ave. and Prospect 
St.,N. E. LANSING H. BEACH, commr. 
1337 


UILDINGS. 

[At Portsmouth, N. H.) 

Sealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposals for Brick 
and Steel Buildings,” will be received at the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Department, Wasbington, 
until 1 o’clock, August 24, 1901, for constructing 
two brick and stee) buildings, 60’ x 275’ and 35/ x 37’ 
at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N.H. Appropriation, 
$98,000. Plans and specifications will be furnished 
by the commandant, navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
upon deposit of $15 to secure their return, or can be 
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Applause from the 


New York, N. Y. 
“Topical Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
collection of prints. It is only a matter of time. 
STOWE PHELPs. 


I THINK the plan of “ Zopical Architecture” a good one, 
and the execution so far equally good. I hope “ 7Zopfica/ 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his- 
toric architecture. ARNE DEHLI. 


CONSIDER “7Zofpfical Architecture” avery useful publica- 
I IDER “7Zopfical A tect } ful publ 
tion. RICHARD K. MOSLEY. 


WE consider “ Zopical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 
pleasure to its continuation. DreLemos & CORDEs. 


Ir is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
the indorsement of the profession. J. A. Hays. 


I HOPE you will continue the issues of “ Zofical Archi- 
tecture,” as I find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 


“ Topical Architecture” will be of valuable service to all 
architects. G. A. SCHELLENGER. 


THE form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zofical 
Architecture” seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
architects, draughtsmen and others fortunate enough to 
have the volumes. GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


WE think “ Zopical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
e right lines. WeELcH, SMITH & PROVOT, 


Orancesure, S. C. 
Tus admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. 
W. WiILson Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
Claflin University. 


Osuxosn, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ Zopfical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become extrveme/y useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

THE character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Zopical Architecture” so far received by 
me are such as to insure —to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
many — the continued usefulness of the publication. 

S. R. MORGAN. 

“Topical Architecture” 
to any architectural library 


will prove a very valuable addition 
CHARLES H. ROBERTs. 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WiLson Eyre, Jr. 


WE find “ Zopical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 
RANKIN & KELLOGG. 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 
S. AUSTIN ALLEN, 


Profession. 


PuHILapecpnia, Pa. 

IT seems to me that you are on the right track with 
= Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, there still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those that 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnec essary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger library to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L, HILLMAN. 


PirrspurGu, Pa. 
WE are much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros. 


I HAVE found “7Zopical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and trust it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HARLow. 

Provipencr, R. I. 

I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ 7ofical 
Architecture,” as 1 like to get my architectural material clas 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased with 
the publication. WILFRED A. PAINE. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 

Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at leasta 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe- 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available and a 
wide field. GEORGE T,. OTIs. 

San Francisco, CAL. 

THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 

J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 


Am well pleased with the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN. 

York, Pa. 

“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopedia of 
great value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 

REINHARDT DEMPWOLF, 
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The Other Side. 





To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation that “Rome was not built in a day ” is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 


desirabilities. 


Ba.timore, Mp. 
“Irs field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection.” 
TuHos. C. KENNEDY. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
“I CAN'T seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings’ “ 
in my cottages or city houses.” J. W. NortTurop., useful. 


New York, N. Y. 


“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 


W. W. KENT. 


“ APART from the very evident disadvantages of the library 
in formation, I think ‘7Zopfical Architecture’ likely to be 


WALTER Cook, 


“Tr does not seem to possess any special features not 


Cuicaco, ILt. 

“So far I have found no use for ‘ Zopical Architecture’ for 
the reason that I previously possessed the illustrations. 
Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
soon find it useful.” GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


Cincinnati, O, 
“PERSONALLY it is not beneficial; to the profession at 
large I think it will be of value.” Louis BELMONT. 


“ Am not particularly pleased with ‘ 7opical Architecture.’ 


already covered in the other publications.” 


CARRERE & HASTINGs. 


Puitapevpenia, Pa. 


“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 
over 75 per cent of the plates published.” 


Guy KING. 


To.epo, O. 
” 


GEo. S. MILLS. 








PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 





seen at that navy yardcratthe bureau. MORDECAI | at St. Cloud, Minnesota, in accordance with draw- 
T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau, Washington, D.C. | ings and specitications, copies of which may be had 
1337 | at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. by 
- - - —| applying to this office, or the office of the Superin- 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, | tendent at St. Cloud. JAMES KNOX TAYTAOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1901. Sealed proposals | Supervising Arehitect. 1337 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mM. | —_—__—— ~. - : 
on the 4th day of September, 1901, and then opened, UILDINGS. 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, | 


[At Algiers. La.] 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post-office 


Sealed proposals, endorsed “‘ Proposals for Brick 





PROPOSALS. 





and Steel Buildings,”’ will be received at the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until 1 o’clock, August 31, 1901, for constructing 
four buildings at Algiers, La., of about the following 
dimensions: 66’ x 276’, 60’ x 224’, 40’ x 87’ and 40/ x 60/. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the navy yard, 
New York, the naval station, Algiers, La., or the 
bureau, or will be sent upon deposit of $25 to secure 
their return by MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of 
bureau. 1337 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST) xe excraxo 


An Ilustrated Monthly Record MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


BLUE PRINTING. 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS. > re. . Pp 
PT ay a: , Bn ; ——- : api rinting Papers. 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 14 Broad St., Boston. 


countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


movement in America. . 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


THE DIAL WILLIAM L. R 
“Tuer Artist is one of the best of the art 1016 camer Site, Boston. 


journals.” 


“THe Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 

magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 135 State St., 

THe ARGUS Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
“One of the handsomest magazines pub- be SASH CORD. 

lished is Tur Artist.” SILVER LAKE CO., 

LITERARY WORLD 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
” Handsome and engaging candidate SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions*center in the world of applied art. GILGRETH GEAM-FACE GRANITE 


We recommend it warmly to all art students and Park Row Building. New York 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 85 Water St., Boston. 


sions.” 
w 
sian atte cunereiiiadtih _WATERPROOF CELLARs. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- Park Row Bidg.. New York. 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 176 Federal St., Boston. 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 















Professional 
Ethics. — 





The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


le 
“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
«tz, | Recommended to its Members by 
“x the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was «ss “week at ak 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- « 1895. . 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
propesed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “ owner.”’ 
* 

SEecTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

~ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by a er archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

¥* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
‘over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SecTIon 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York. 





Berger’ s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 





wood Avenues. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra- Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 


CITY OFFICES ; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
| cor. Le Salle & Adams Bt. 
CHICAGO, 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PROFIT ,QUICK SALES, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 


Wi wish to show you reascns for buying our Steel Ceilings, Side Walls, 
Cornice, Skylights, Fire Proof Doors and Shutters, Conductor Pipe 
and Eaves Trough. 

This space is too small to say much. Write us for further infor- 
mation, prices and catalog of designs. 


THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 157 W. 23d ST. CANTON, Q. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, } 





OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


= . WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 











MARLES’ CARVED MOULDINGS 


A Remarkable Invention! 





Elaborately Carved Mouldings Produced at Moderate Cost. Send for Catalogue. 


DWIGHT LUMBER CO.., Sole Manufacturers 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Endorsed hy the foremost Architects 
of the country 
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<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —<=> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. CAPITALS (Carved). 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O.......+..-.. | ©. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
ART METALWORK. | CEMENT. 


Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis,| Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) 
TD .ncnvédbstsenbenawenenenen”l (mon); Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 


ASPHALT. | Thiele, E. New York.............00. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. CEMENT PAVING. 
New York Mastic Works, New York.| ctamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. Gelphia, Pa......00-ssccccccccccesens 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... | CONDUCTORS. 
BLINDS (Venetian). | American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- | Cincinnati, Ohio.,.............-eeeee 
LIMGtOM, Vb..eseereeeeeeeeeeeerereers | CONSERVATORIES. 
BLUE PRINTS. | Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 


. I ly Ee dcbicn.cccccces stemeces 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston,..........+++++ nd ses 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston | CONTRACTING. 

adeniepensaebes sabguatetohetors (cow) | Flynt —\ & Construction Co., 


‘alm er, M wee ecccce *sseccceccceee 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). Rutan, William L., Boston........... 


Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York.| Southard, R. P.............. suediwaee 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa.| Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. CORDAGE, 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 
8. Cabot, Boston...........ssceee. eoce 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 


DECORATORS. 

L. pg & Son, Boston......... 
DOOR 

Pits Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 


DRAUGHTSMAN, 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

Whittier Machine Co., "Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAUCETS. 

Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 





Carlisle, Pope & Co., E.A., New York. | Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


FILTER. : 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. | 


FIREPROOF DOORS. i 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. i 
FIREPROOFING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
FIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York..............- 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


FLOOR POLISH. © 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 


GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York ....... (mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Oo., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 








